~The LABOR CLASH in the 
COPPER COUNTRY 


“GRAHAM ROMEYN TAYLOR 


BEAUTY for ASHES 


ALBION FELLOWS BACON 


Chapter I of the most stirring diary of reform since 
Jacob A. Riis published his Making of an American. .. 
It is the narrative of discovery of a midwestern woman 
out along the road from her own threshold. For the 
threshold opens both ways. In this case it led out to the 
state capitol on the way to the homes of all Indiana 
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I. 
THE CITY GOVERNMENT 


A course of thirty lectures (fifteen ses- 
sions of two hours each) 


Monday evenings at 8.1 0, beginning Dec. | 


By O. F. Lewis 
Fee $7.50 


This course is. designed to aid social 
workers .and other citizens to gain 
such familiarity. with the practical 
workings of the city government as 
will be of service in the performance 
of their professional and civic duties. 

Special attention is naturally given 
to. those departments which most 
closely affect the welfare of the pooy, 
such as the Tenement House Depart- 
ment, the Health Department, and the 
Department of Public Charities. The 
public hospitals and the private corpor- 
ations which perform public or quasi- 
public functions are also considered, 
and the departments which are charged 
with responsibility for the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of delin- 
quents. 

The course will also make clear 
other less obvious relations of muni- 
cipal government to social welfare; 
for example, that the Mayor, the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and the Borough Presidents may have 
a very direct responsibility for the 
death rate, for the security of life and 
limb and of property, and for the 
surroundings which influence the 
moral character of youth. 


SPECIAL COURSES 


Il. ss 
STATISTICS IN SOCIAL WORK 


A course of forty lectures and discussions 
(twenty sessions of two hours each) 


Tuesday evenings at 8.10 beginning Dec. 2 


By Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Fee $10.00 


This course is similar to that given 
to matriculated First Year students, 
but is briefer (forty hours instead of 
sixty), is not preceded: or followed by 
examination, and does not therefore 
count towards the diploma. 

Its aim is to aid social workers 
who cannot attend the regular ses- 
sions of the School to become ac- 
quainted with the sources of definite 
information about, social conditions. 

The course will give a training in 
critical interpretation: of such sources 
and in accurate presentation of ma- 
terial in descriptive, tabular, and 
graphic. form: The student will be- 
come familiar with schedules, with 
tabulations, calculations. and compari- 
sons, and with elementary conceptions 
of the statistical method, but the 
course does not attempt to deal with 
the science of Statistics as a branch 
of higher mathematics. 

Its primary purpose is to enable one 
who is examining a report to recognize 
a fact and to detect a fallacy, and one 
who is preparing a report or an ac- 
count of work done, to describe such 
work truthfully, and to draw logical 
conclusions from it. 


INSTITUTES 


2 Til. 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 


A course of fifteen lectures (fifteen ses- 
sions of one hour each) 


Monday afternoons at 4.00, beginning Feb. 9 


~~ By Porter R. Lee 
Fee $7.50 


This course is based upon the longer 
course (sixty hours) in the regular 
First’ Year curriculum entitled Prin- 
ciples and Technique of Social Work. 

This briefer course is intended. for, 
teachers, nurses, and social workers, 
not candidates for the diploma, who 
wish to secure as clear and accurate 
a knowledge as is possible in the 
available time of the underlying prin- 
ciples of social work for families and 
for individuals. 

There are certain common features 
of all such social work whether it is 
done in a charity organization society, 
in a church parish, in a hospital, in a 
public school, in a juvenile court, or 
elsewhere. The making of an inves- 
tigation, the keeping of records, the 
recognition of the normal standard of 
living, the enforcement of ordinary 
family and social obligations, the util- 
ization. of one’s experience with indi- 
viduals and families in distress as a 
contribution to movements for  pre- 


‘vention and social protection, and many 


other common elements in these var- 
ious kinds of social work, will be can- 
vassed in the lectures and discussions 
of this course. 


The Institute is intended for employed social workers 
who can take a leave of absence for one month, 
and devote the whole of their time during that period to 
prescribed work. For the brief period a very intensive 
program will be provided, consisting of a judicious com- 
bination of lectures, discussions, excursions and field 
work, Several members of the staff will in each case 
cooperate with the conductor of the Institute, according 
to the nature of the subject and the number in attendance. 

Admission will be by invitation, and the charge for reg- 
istration and tuition will be nominal. Every attempt will 
be made to secure a congenial and homogeneous group in 
each Institute and as a rule invitations will be limited 


to those actually engaged in the particular field of work 
to which the Institute is devoted. 

Correspondence is invited from social workers who 
would be interested in an Institute in the spring or 
summer of 1914 in any of the following subjects: 


Subject. 


Family Relief 

Probation and Parole 
Housing 

Play and Recreation 
Neighborhood Organization 
Prison Administration 
Parish Work 


Conductor. 


Porter R. LEE 
Henry W. THuRSTON 
Kate HoLtitapAy CLAGHORN 
GrorcE E, JoHNSON 

... Mary K. SimKHoviTcH 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


The following members of the Staff will be able to 
arrange for consultation courses with a limited number 
of students during the present academic year: 


In response to a demand from social workers and 
individual students for whom neither the regular curri- 
culum nor the extension courses are available, but who 
are interested in some particular problem on which mem- 
bers of the staff of the School of Philanthropy could 
be of substantial assistance, the School has decided to 
make systematic provision for a consultation service, dis- 
tinct from public lectures or class room teaching. 

Individual arrangements for appointments will be made 
in each case, with great flexibility as to length and 
frequency of sessions and duration of the course. It will 
be expected that appointments will be carefully kept and 
preceded by serious preparation. 

The tuition fee will be at the rate of $2.00 per hour. 


Miss CLAcHorn....Housing, Immigration, or Statistics, 
Mr. JoHNSsoN Play and Recreation. 
.. Organized Charity and Casework. 
Correctional Problems. 
Mrs. SimKHovitcH Settlement and Neighborhood Problems. 
Mr. Tuurston....Problems of Child Welfare. 
Mr. Scientific Basis of Social Work. 
Social Work of Churches. 
Mrs. WortHincTon Field Work and Excursions. 
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The GIST of IT— 


"TWELVE hours beyond the ‘Soo,” 

but still in Michigan, the copper 
miners have come up from their mile- 
deep stopes to fight out issues with the 
Calumet mine owners. The strike 


promises to be a sheer endurance test. 
Page 127. 


HE first installment of Mrs. Bacon’s 

story of how she left the quiet of 
a country home on the road that was to 
lead her over the hills to the tenement 
house. Page 111. 


HE policeman’s “Move on” is the 
measure of most of our dealing 
with homeless men, not alone in the 
Southwest, where Mr. Stern followed 
them, or in Coxey’s army, where Mr. 
McLean watched them. Pages 135, 141. 


Ff RIEND of the criminal, the Negro, 
the Indian, the persecuted Russian 
—of all the weak and the oppressed, 


was Isabel C. Barrows who died last 
week. Pages 107, 139. 


SOUTHERN hospitality never had 

greater opportunity than that of fix- 
ing standards of housing for the homes 
of its people before slums have crept 
into the cities. Page 121. 


"THE Red Cross was on the pier wait- 

ing for the survivors of the Vol- 
turno, tae it needs a much larger re- 
lief fund than has been contributed to 


date. Page 105. 
(CAMPAIGNING to take the poor 
house out of county politics. Page 


108. 


OW Negroes fare in the homes, the 

industries and the courts of Chi- 
cago, brought out by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association. Page 117. 


CORNERING radium for the good 
of humanity. Page 109. 


OW a Roman Catholic bishop took 
issue with industrial paganism at 


the Homestake, the largest producing 
gold mine in the world. Page 140. 


EW YORK STATE at last has a 
commissioner of labor—James M. 
Lynch, a printer with a record for keep- 
ing his union out of strikes. Page 108. 


Established 
Half a Century 


Tatite Linens 
[fy 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


At **The Linen Store” 


This department has been very much enlarged during the 
summer; consequently weare are able to display our exten= 
sive and unequalled assortment to the very best advantage. 


There are upwards of 400 designs in the collection. Some 

of these have been old favorites with our customers for 
ir many years; others are being shown for the first time this 

season. 

The variety of sizes is so great that we can imagine no re- 

quirement that cannot be readily supplied at “The Linen 

Among the new designs this season are the Royal Ermine 
Celtic with Cube Centre, Empire with Cube Centre and a 


Store.” 
new Shower of Pearl; also Pekin Stripe with new border 
and Thistle and Scroll. 


Plain Damask Cloths with Satin Bands and Cloths with 
stripes of different widths are still considered very smart. 
These may be had in great variety. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
5th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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SOCIAL WORK ESSENTIALS 


CITY CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL MISSION Cloth .60 
A. M. Trawick, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Suggests the method and value of scientific social investigation and exhibits the results of such work. 
A splendid challenge to every Christian citizen.”—Dr. O. E. Brown, Vanderbilt University. 


rzRSONAL PROBLEMS OF BOYS WHO WORK Cleth .40 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, N. Y. University. 


A book of great value in getting wage earning boys to think through for themselves, under suggestive 
guidance, the fundamental moral questions that particularly concern them, Contains a good bibliography. 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK Cleth .60 
Edward T. Devine, N. Y. School of Philanthropy 


“Tam much pleased with it. It shows wide range of information, care and judgment. The conclusions 
Py tee and the topics suggested for further thought are well worth study.””—Pror. J. W. Jenxs, N. Y. 
niversity. 


SOCIAL SERVICE MESSAGE Cleth $1.00 

Based on the searching iuvestigation made by a Commission of leading authorities in connection with the 
Men and Religioa campaign. A practical definition of the true scope and possibilities of social service, 
Similar messages on ‘‘Boys’ Work”’ and the ‘‘Rural Church,” $1.00 each, 


SEX HYGIENE—Authoritative literature heartily indorsed by leaders of boys and young men, 
who have found it highly effective. 


Suggested Methods of Sex Instruction, FRANK N. SEERLEY. Paper .20. 

Life’s Beginnings, WINFIELD S. HALL, M.D. Boards .25; paper $7.50 per 100 plus carriage. 

From Youth Into Manhood, WIN FIELD S. HALL, M D. Cloth .50. 

Developing Into Manhood, WINFIELD S. HALL, M. D. Boards .25; paper $7.50 per 100 plus carriage. 
Reproduction and Sex Hygiene, WINFIELD S. HALL, M.D. Cloth .90, 


Social Evil and Methods of Treatment, ORRIN G. COCKS. Boards .25; paper $7.50 per 100 plus carriage. 
Engagement and Marriage, ORRIN G. COCKS. Boards .25; paper $7.50 per 100 plus carriage. 


Your nearest bookseller will supply you. Complete Catalog on request 


ASSOCIATION PRESS ronvon?'47 rarerNosteR ROW, E. C. 


Im Sunny Lands 
across the sea where the air is balmy, and the peas- 
ants love the soil, more than a hundred perfectly 
delicious things are grown for you. 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for those who appreciate a choice menu—some are ready 
for the table—many o’hers ready forthe cook. Novel ways 
of serving these distinctive products and the Cresca story 
wits be found in our booklet—sent on receipt of 2c starip. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 5; 
869 Grecuwich Street New York 


We Beliew— 


pHar home-making should be regarded as a pron 


fession. 


THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 


education. 


"THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 


HAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 


[THAT the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than the raising of chickens 


THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook, “* The Profession of 
Home-making,’’ which gives details of home-study, domestic 
science courses, etc., It's FREE, Bulletins: *““Freehand Cook- 
ing.” IQcts.; ‘‘ Food Values,” 10cts.; “The Up-to-Date 
Home,” 15cts. 


Address—A. S, H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


} 


Founded for advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 


tefance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence, It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


VIRGINIA 


By ELLEN GLASGOW _ 


@ The book that has been the 
storm-centre of discussion for 
four months. 


q A story of the woman ques- 
tion in its broadest bearing on 
wife, husband and children. — 


AT EVERY BOOK SHOP 
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WO RELIEF FUNDS FOR THOSE 
IN PERIL ON THE SEA 


On Aprit 15, 1912, in the calm 
of a perfect night at sea, the largest 
‘ship which up to that time had ever 
floated on any water, while making her 
maiden voyage across the Atlantic, 
Struck an iceberg and sank a few 
hours afterward. Among her sleeping 
passengers were many men and women 
whose names were familiar to millions 
of their fellow-countrymen, some who 
were known on -two continents. The 
survivors, packed into lifeboats in their 
night clothes or picked up while strug- 
ogling in the water, were brought to New 
York together. In a day or so the 
world knew accurately who had heen 
lost or who had come to shore widowed 
and orphaned. Money was asked for 
relief and within a short time $163,000 
had been contributed. 

Three weeks ago an unknown vessel, 
bearing peasants, artisans and farm- 
ers from every corner of the Old 
World on their way to seek their for- 
tunes in the New, caught fire on her 
way from Rotterdam to New York and 
the following day was abandoned. Over 
a hundred of her passengers were lost. 
The rest were picked up by nine differ- 
ent rescuing steamers, some of which 
continued their journeys to European 
ports before returning the survivors to 
this country. Many of these immi- 

grants lost all their possessions and a 
number of families were bereft of their 
-breadwinners. But so scattered were 
they and so difficult of identification 


were many of their names that it was 


days before accurate knowledge could 
be had as to who or how many were 
left helpless in the world. An appeal 


for money was made, and at the end . 


of two weeks only $5,289.52 had been 
contributed. 

In caring for the survivors of the Ti- 
-tanic the full sum contributed was used. 
Whether as much could be beneficially 

spent in behalf of the Volturno passen- 
gers could not be determined at the time 
this issue of THE Survey went to press, 
because two of the boats bringing sur- 
-vivors had not yet reached this coun- 
try. But it was certain that a great 
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deal more was needed than would ap- 
parently be received. 
All the passengers on the Volturno 


were immigrants. Scarcely a man or 
woman among them could speak Eng- 
lish. All had bought tickets to their ulti- 
mate destinations in this country. Among 
the survivors are Russian Jews, Poles, 
Hungarians, Croatians, Hungarian- 
Croatians, Austrians, Servians, Mace- 


GOLUS (EXILE) 


A bronze by the Jewish sculptor, 
Jules Butensky, in the Hebrew Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 
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donians, Frenchmen, Germans, Dutch- 
men and others. 

The task of caring for them as they 
landed—doing the utmost to identify 
them and to reunite families, to clothe, 
feed and shelter them until they could 
be sent on to their destinations, and see- 
ing that when they left they had the 
necessaries of life—was taken in hand 
by the Red Cross Emergency Relief 
Committee, a standing committee of the 
New York Charity Organization Society 
and affiliated with the American Red 
Cross. With this committee worked a 
number of other philanthropic and im- 
migrant-helping organizations, repre- 
senting nearly all of the nationalities 
found among the survivors. 


HE task confronting these bodies has 

been difficult. The Volturno passen- 
ger list was believed lost at sea. It could 
not have been duplicated without getting 
word from every inland town in Europe 
where tickets for the voyage had been 
purchased. So difficult of transmission 
were the foreign names of the survivors 
that identification in many cases could 
come only when members of the same 
family had actually landed. 

For example, among the eighty-eight 
survivors brought to New York by the . 
Kroonland was a four-year-old boy be- 
longing to a family of Russian Jews 
from Odessa. No one on the ship knew 
him. He talked so little that on the way 
to port he was christened William the 
Silent. From the few sentences he ut- 
tered it was learned that his father’s 
name was “Assher,” Yiddish for Oscar, 
his mother’s Bruche. His sisters were 
Feige and Channach—Hannah. He 
told also of “Mimi Sara,” Aunt Sarah. 

When the Kroonland arrived the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Uranium 
line, which owned the Volturno, went 
carefully over such lists of passengers 
as he had. A family of Russian Jews 
was found which included a Hannah and 
a Sarah. It appeared that the ticket 
for these people had been originally 
bought in Philadelphia by a man named 
Oscar. His address was in the posses- 
sion of the general passenger agent and 
he was located. He proved to be the 
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father of the lad on the Kroonland and 
came to New York to identify his child. 
The mother and three other children 
had been rescued by the Devonian and 
taken to Liverpool. They were brought 
back by the Carmania four days after 
William had been found by his father. 

Among the survivors were a great 
many men unmarried or without their 
families. These were housed for the 
most part by the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society. Unaccompanied 
girls were cared for by the Clara de 
Hirsch Home for Immigrant Girls. A 
great deal of clothing was furnished by 
the American Council for Jewish 
Women. 

The task of putting back on their feet 
those families, or portions of families, 
who lost the savings with which they 
had expected to make a start in the New 
World is a vital part of the relief plans. 
Obviously it is handicapped by lack of 
funds, “Ag late’ as October, Z3;P We 
Frank Persons, who is directing the re- 
lief work for the committee, estimated 
that at least $20,000 more would be 
needed. 


SYCHOLOGY IN THE WITNESS 
CHAIR 


PsycHoLtocy has brought much 
practical help to the probation work of 
juvenile courts. Such institutions as the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in con- 
nection with the Chicago courts are fur- 
nishing valuable data each year on the 
relation between delinquency and men- 
tal. deficiency. 

Boston has now made available a 
psychologist’s help for the probation of- 
ficers who deal with the 40,000 criminal 
cases coming each year into the Mu- 
nicipal Criminal Court. For this work, 
Dr. Victor Vance Anderson has been 
appointed. He is an instructor in 
psychology at Harvard, assistant phy- 
sician at the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital and teaching fellow of psychia- 
try at Harvard Medical School. 

This appointment marks.a distinct ad- 
vance in Boston’s treatment of the crim- 
inal. Chief Justice Bolster and his asso- 
ciates say that they have no intention 
of harnessing their court to the theories 
of any group of psychologists, nor do 
they intend to deliver any class of crim- 
inals to Dr. Anderson for clinic or ex- 
periment. That do intend, however, that 
the whole staff of probation officials shall 
have the benefit of the latest word phys- 
ical and psychical science can contrib- 
ute to the solution of the crime problem. 

No judge of the court is disposed to 
say that this or that prisoner should 
have the benefit of Dr. Anderson’s 
trained observation. It is proposed, how- 
ever, that every case shall be reviewed by 
the probation officers in the light of the 
scientific information received from their 
new associate. The members of the pro- 
bation staff have already as laymen been 
doing such work. They will now have 
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the assistance of an expert. The physical 
and psychical condition of each offender 
and his opportunity for normal develop- 
ment will be studied. 


KLAHOMA HAMSTRINGING ITS 
STATE CHARITY WORK 


THE OKLAHOMA State Univers- 
ity and the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction joined forces to 
make the annual meeting of the latter 
at Norman distinctive. Hastings H. 
Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and Graham Taylor of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, were the 
speakers from outside the state. 

The undercurrent of comment in the 
program eddied vigorously about the 
action of the Legislature in cutting 
down the appropriation of the state 
commissioner of charities, Kate Barn- 
ard, to little more than the salaries of 
herself and a stenographer. Miss Barn- 
ard’s state-wide administration is thus 
helplessly crippled, and her personal 
inspections of institutions are curtailed 
by the lack of provision even for trav- 
eling expenses. 

The animus of this attack upon the 
commissioner is accounted for in part 
by the opposition to her prosecution 
of the exploiters of Indian children’s 
rights to valuable lands allotted to them 
by the government. Many of their de- 
frauders proved to be the legal “guar- 
dians” who are required by law to be 
appointed to protect those having a 
certain percentage of Indian blood. 
But the commissioner of charities, who 
far and away led the winning candi- 
dates in the number of votes at the last 
election, may yet have ‘to be reckoned 
with by the politicians and special in- 
terests inimical to herself and to what 
her administration stands for. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS TO 
Cr EVERY NEED AND STATE 


Locat child welfare exhibits are 
becoming so numerous that the move- 
ment has attained national scope. The 
results of experience thus far have been 


made the subject of study by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Exhibition Com- 
mittee, and this organization is now pre- 
pared to offer valuable help to organiza- 
tions and local communities in securing 
material for exhibits and in planning, 
arranging, and constructing the display. 
The committee recently issued an out- 
line of the various ways it is prepared 
to give help. This can be secured by 
addressing the committee at 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. { 

The committee will furnish the ser- 
vices of its director of exhibits, Anna 
Louise Strong, in visiting cities where 
it is thought sufficient material exists 
for a local exhibit. Miss Strong may 
spend from one week to two months 
planning with a local committee, gather- 
ing and organizing material, arranging 
for press work, and training a local di- 
rector. 

In Washington, a plan which will 
probably be carried through next 
spring involves a city exhibit in Seattle 
under the Central Council of Social 
Agencies. Much of the material will 
be arranged as traveling exhibits and 
sent around the state under the au- 
spices of the State Conference of Chari- 
ties. The last exhibit will be at Olympia 
at the time of the session of the state 
Legislature. The main purpose of this 
exhibit is to secure state legislation, as 
well as to establish in towns and cities 
of the state, some loosely-knit demo- 


cratic council of all the social forces. 
- 


For a state where there is a great 
lack of workers, and where the im- 
mediate need is to arouse local interest 
in such essentials as infant care, hygiene, 
recreation, education, a different plan 
has been devised, consisting of three 
exhibits occurring a week apart, each 
worked up carefully from local material, 
and each having its own director. The 
first of these, held in the chief city, 
would supply some material for the 
others, which would be held in smaller 
towns. The result of the triple attack, 
through the press, would stir every part 
of the state. : 
When conditions do not seem to war- 
rant a local exhibit, the committee will 
send out a traveling exhibit. This, now 
displayed in the Children’s Bureau, Na- 
tional Conservation Exhibit, is in seven- 
teen sections each of which covers at 
least fifteen feet of wall space. The ex- 
hibit includes material on sex education 
and hygiene; the school building; voca- 
tional education; home making and as- 
similation; the dependent child; the 
child’s food; public recreation and social 
centers. This material will be lent entire 
or in sections. . 
One city has devised the plan of hold 
ing four exhibits, a month apart dur- 
ing the winter, and inviting social work- 

ers, teachers, members of women’s club 
and others who might later take part in 
a larger local Child-Welfare Exhibit. 
° a ; 1 
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“Study exhibits” of this kind could be 
used by women’s clubs and similar or- 
ganizations, as well as by cities that 
wish to train their workers in the knowl- 
edge of the subjects and construction 
of a child welfare exhibit. 

Photographs of exhibits and bulletins 
on technical questions involved in pre- 
paring an exhibit the committee an- 
mounces are also available. The com- 
mittee has evidently spared no pains to 
make definite and concrete, as well as 
wide in scope and fully convincing, these 
plans for an educational campaign on 
child welfare. 


RS. BARROWS’ DEATH A LOSS 
TO SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


IsaBEL C. Barrows who, no 
less than her husband, the late Samuel 
June Barrows, was one of the foremost 
leaders in prison reform in this coun- 
try, died Saturday at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Raymond Mus- 
sey, at Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Mrs. Barrows was born in 1845 at 
Irasburg, Vermont. She was graduated 
from Adams Academy and accompanied 
her first husband, William Wilberforce 
Chapin, as a missionary to India in 1863. 

Upon his death two years later she 
returned to New York and was one of 
the first women to take a medical course, 
followed by post graduate work at the 
University of Vienna, where she was 
the first woman to operate upon the eye. 
In the early 70’s Mrs. Barrows practised 
as an oculist in Washington. 

In 1867 she had married Mr. Barrows 
and when his professional courses were 
in turn completed, became an active as- 
sociate in his work as minister of the 
First Church, Dorchester, Mass., for four 
years, editor of the Christian Register 
for sixteen years, and secretary of the 
New York Prison Association for ten. 
She was an editorial contributor to the 
Independent, the Outlook, the New York 
Evening Post and THe Survey. For 
twenty years she was editor of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, and for many 
years phonographic secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association. She served 
as secretary and editor of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conference for seventeen years 
and as official reporter of several inter- 
national gatherings in which two or 
more languages were employed. [See 
page 139]. 

_ Mrs. Barrows recently published a 
oy of her husband, A Sunny 
Life, and was at work on a companion 
volume of reminiscences of her own ex- 
periences when stricken fourteen months 
ago by a mysterious recurrent fever 
which finally battered down the defenses 
of her iron constitution and iron will. 
‘Few men and women of their genera- 
on have shared more fully and jointly 
: Mr, and Mrs. Barrows in move- 
ts in behalf of the prisoner, the In- 
an, the Negro, international peace and 


ISABEL C, BARROWS 
1845-1913. 


the cause of liberty. The friends of 
Russian freedom sent Mrs. Barrows to 
St. Petersburg in an effort to secure 
the release of Madam Breshkovysky, 
the “grandmother of Russian revolu- 
tion,’ at the time of her incarceration 
in the fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, 
and it was while she was on this mis- 
sion that Mr. Barrows died suddenly, 
in 1909. 

Called home by word of his critical 
illness, Mrs. Barrows later returned to 
Russia to further the mission which had 
meant so much to both of them, and 
thereafter spent herself unstintedly in 
carrying forward the plans made by her 
husband for the Quinquennial Prison 


Congress at Washington in 1910, of 


which he had been elected president at 
Budapest in 1905. This international 
gathering, which saw the acceptance by 
the penologists of the world of the prin- 
ciples for which Americans had fought 
since the 70’s, was illuminated by the 
honors paid both husband and wife. 
Through the pages of THe Survey, 
and in a score of other channels Mrs. 
Barrows had since furthered the causes 


to which they had jointly devoted their 


lives. 


UILTY—SENTENCED TO DEATH 
(5 TUBERCULOSIS 


Five YEARS ago John Gerrish 
was a sailor on the United States Cruis- 
er Pennsylvania. He was a young man 
of good habits, and sent twenty dollars 
every month for the support of his 
mother is San Diego. One day, when 
on shore leave at Vallejo, Cal., he did 
what for him was an unprecedented 
thing—got uproariously drunk and beat 
up a marine who was_ his companion. 
The marine accused him also of taking 
from him a ten dollar bill. Willard 
Brown Thort, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of San Diego, tells 
the rest of the story: 

“Arranged in court, Gerrish made a 
poor impression and his lawyer put up 
a weak defense. The result was that, 
despite an unbroken record of previous 
good behavior, he was sentenced to four 
years in San Quentin prison. 

“He was serving his second year when 
a prominent man in San Diego, who had 
become interested in the case through 
the story told by the mother, visited 
him in prison, called in person on the 
governor, and after long and persistent 
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efforts obtained his release on parole. 
The entire ship’s company of the Penn- 
sylvania signed a petition in his behalf. 

“He was given employment by his 
benefactor in the country near San 
Diego, where he did faithful work.’ Be- 
fore long he manifested such ability 
that he was placed in charge of a grad- 
ing camp. He was finally granted a full 
pardon by the governor, and married 
and established a little home. 

“Tuberculosis germs had found lodg- 
ment in his system during his stay in 
San Quentin, and despite the most fa- 
vorable climatic conditions in the world, 
he sickened and died. 

“The state of -california nominally 
sentenced John Gerrish to four years in 
the penitentiary. In reality it sentenced 
him to death. 

“I tell his story to the readers of THE 
Survey in the hope that he may not 
have died in vain.” 


COUNTY POLITICS 


“Wat HAs V. Everit Macy in 
common with the inmates of the county 
almshouse?” wrote the editor of the 
New Rochelle Evening Standard, voic- 
ing thereby the current political puzzle 
of Westchester county, adjoining New 
York City on the north. 

V. Everit Macy is running for the 
office of county superintendent of the 
poor. It is generally believed that the 
Evening Standard had no intention of 
implying that its opposing candidate is 
better fitted to serve the almshouse be- 
cause of experience in it. But the edi- 
tor could not see why a man of means 
and leisure should want to sit at a desk 
in White Plains and pass on admissions 
to almshouse, soldiers’ home and or- 
phanage and to issue orders for grocer- 
iés and coal. Such has been the common 
conception of the duties of the office. 
Almost anyone could fill it. 

As the campaign has_ progressed 
toward next Tuesday’s election, the 
reasons behind Mr. Macy’s candidacy 
have come out. 

Mr. Macy was asked to accept a 
place on the Progressive county ticket. 
He chose to run for superintendent of 
the poor on the condition that if elected 
he would take the poor and the office 
out of politics. He was endorsed later by 
the Democrats and the Independence 
League. Against him was nominated a 
man with the usual qualifications—per- 
sonal honesty and loyalty to the political 
organization now and for many years in 
control at the county seat. 

From the beginning the campaign has 
hinged on the facts and figures of the 
Westchester County Research Bureau, 
of which Mr. Macy was one. of the 
founders. The bureau shows, for in- 
stance, that the charitable and sick relief 
disbursed by the county and its towns 
has increased over 73 per cent in five 
years—from $117,381.64 in 1907 to $203,- 
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294.76 in 1912. Of the items making up the 


$200,000 relief budget, all but one have 
shown rapid increase since 1907. Main- 
tenance of veterans has decreased about 
$1,600. But almshouse administration has 
increased (round figures) $35,000, sala- 
ries and wages $6,000, supplies and ma- 
terials $13,000, miscellaneous including 
construction $16,000, and maintenance 
of children in outside institutions $52,- 
000. Public relief disbursements for 
the five years. total more than a mil- 
lion dollars. é} 

Commenting on Mr. Macy’s figures, 
the New York Evening Post declares 
that “not even in New York, perhaps 
the most expensively run city in the 
country if not in the world, ate the 
rates of increase for charitable expen- 
ditures climbing faster than this.” And 
in regard to the children in outside in- 
stitutions, “an increase in cost of 117 
per cent in five years is more than ab- 
normal—it is preposterous, especially 
when it is not accompanied by any 
striking increase in the quality of value 
received for it.” 

If the increase has been necessary, 
Mr. Macy argues, pauperism is growing 
fast in Westchester. Against such a 
supposition must be set the generally 
prosperous condition of a county rang- 
ing from scores of commuting towns 
in the south, including the cities of 
Mt. Vernon, Yonkers and New Rochelle, 
to farms and great country estates in 
the north. 


If the increase has not been neces- 
sary, it means that supplies have been 
bought where the county money would 
benefit a political party with one hand 
while feeding the hungry with the 
other, and that votes more than eff- 
ciency have been the reasons for ap- 
pointments in the county service. Pol- 
itics, not dishonesty, has been the key- 
note of the Macy campaign. 

With town, city, county and state taxes 
in New York all going up, economy in 
itself has proved a strong campaign is- 
sue. But the deeper social aspects of 
the situation have been brought out at 
meetings in every part of the county. 
Mr. Macy is the first nominee for su- 
perintendent of the poor who ever 
stumped the county. His speeches would 
fit well in a conference of charities or 
rural social advance. What are the 
causes of rural poverty? he asks. What 
are the defects and merits of the com- 
mon county systems of indoor and out- 
door public relief? What training is 
given the children for whose care in 
institutions the public pays? Whose 
children are they? What becomes of 
them? 

And Mr. Macy’s answer—“We, none 
of us, know’—is the keynote of his 
pre-election promises. “If I am elected, 
I hope to set an example which will 
have far-reaching consequences. For 
hit-or-miss political methods of admin- 
istration, I propose to substitute the 


scientific methods recommended by 
trained charity workers and students of 
social problems.” Such an administra- 
tion, he hopes, may be made the begin- 
ning of introducing efficient social ser- 
vice into the poor departments of those 
most backward government units, the 
counties—not alone in New York state. 

Mr. Macy was graduated from the 
Columbia College of Architecture, 
though he has not followed the profes- 
sion. He has been active in many so- 
cial movements—the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Citizen’s Union, 
Teachers’ “College, University Settle- 
ment, Syrian Protestant College, George 
Junior _ Republic, People’s Institute, 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, National Civic Federation, Pro- 
vident Loan Society and Survey Asso- 
ciates. 


AMES LYNCH, LABOR COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR NEW YORK 


At Last New York has a com- 
missioner of labor! On the evening 
of October 22 Governor Glynn sent 
to the senate the name of James M. 
Lynch, president of the International 
Typographical Union. This nomination 
was immediately confirmed, in spite of 
the fact that the same senate had re- 
fused to confirm the appointment of Mr. 
Lynch last summer on Governor Sul- 
zer’s nomination. 

This confirmation ends a period of 
disorganization in the State Department 
of Labor. When William Sulzer took 
the oath of office as governor on Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, John Williams, a Repub- 
lican, was occupying the position of com- 
missioner of labor as a hold-over from 
the preceding Democratic administra- 
tion, his regular term having expired 
on December 31, 1912. Just before the 
regular session of the Legislature ad- 
journed in May the governor named 
for the position, John Mitchell, former 
president of the United Mine Workers. 
Twice during that last week of the reg- 
ular session the governor sent the name 
of Mr. Mitchell to the senate and twice 
the senate refused confirmation. Com- 
missioner Williams, therefore, contin- 
ued to hold office. 

Immediately after the adjournment 
of the Legislature, Mr. Williams hand- 
ed in his resignation. The governor 
then appointed Mr. Mitchell to the po~ 
sition, declaring that since a vacancy 
had occurred while the Legislature 
was not in session he could make a re- 
cess appointment. Mr. Mitchell imme- 
diately named former Commissioner 
Williams as his first deputy. The val- 
idity of this appointment was chal- 
lenged by the attorney-general, and the 
matter was carried to the Court of Ap- 
peals which upheld the decision of the 
attorney-general. 

Thus the two chief officials of the 
departments of labor, the commission- 
er and the first deputy, were automati- 
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ally removed from office. From that 
ime until now William C. Rogers, sec- 
nnd deputy commissioner and chief of 
he Bureau of Arbitration, has been 
ting commissioner. Owing to uncer- 
ainty as to the future and some ques- 
ion as to the extent of Commissioner 
Xogers’ authority, this has left the de- 
artment severely handicapped at the 
ime when the most important labor 
egislation of the present generation was 
roing into effect. 


ADIUM RESOURCES TO BE SE- 
CURED FOR HUMAN RELIEF 


AT THE CLOSE of a paper on Our 
Mining Resources, read before the 
American Mining Congress, at Philadel- 
hia last week Charles L. Parsons, of 
he United States Bureau of Mines, an- 
lounced that twenty-seven claims in a 
ich portion of Colorado, had been se- 
ured by the National Radium Institute, 
ind would be developed in the inter- 
sts of medical science. 

The institute was recently incorpor- 
ited with the following officers: Dr. 
toward A. Kelly, Baltimore, president; 
curtis F. Burnam, Baltimore, vice-pres- 
dent; Archibald Douglas, New York 
city, secretary and treasurer; James 
Douglas, New York City, and E. J. Ma- 
ony, Wilmington, additional directors. 

Dr. Parsons said that Paradox Val- 
ey, where the new institute’s claims lie, 
s the richest radium-bearing region in 
he world, and that the claims include 
he best mines of the valley. No esti- 
nate of the ultimate value of radium 
an be indicated in dollars and cents— 
he world’s output last .year was little 
nore than a million dollars’ worth. The 
ralue of radium must be rather reckon- 
d by what the ore can contribute to 
cientific knowledge and to human weal. 

Experiments in extracting radium will 
conducted in Colorado, at a plant to 
e erected near the*mines. The scientific 
taff of the Bureau of Mines will direct 
echnical operations. All details of pro- 
ess and apparatus and all information 
rained about radium and its rays, as 
et so little understood, will be publish- 
d for public interest. 

The special purpose of the new in- 
titute is extensive experimentation in 
he therapeutic value of radium. 
ention will focus first upon its use in 
he treatment of cancer; but it is be- 
ieved that the substance will prove to 
lave therapeutic properties for other 
liseases as well. This medical research 
will center, according to report, in the 
seneral Memorial Hospital, New York 
city, to which a sufficient quantity of 
adium wili be brought for both experi- 
nent and treatment. Any surplus will 
ye distributed to Johns Hopkins and 
ther hospitals. None will be exported, 
ind probably none sold. Interesting de- 

ents will undoubtedly result from 
possession of a sufficient quantity 
radium. Its great scarcity and cost 
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have heretofore been serious handicaps 
to research. 

Dr. Parsons mentioned the frequent 
attempts, during the past few years, to 
exploit—not always honorably—this new 
discovery. Reports in the foreign med- 
ical press of apparent cures from ra- 
dium are doubtless authentic, and have 
been in many cases confirmed by experi- 
ment in this country. But the lay press 
of both countries has told marvel- 
ous tales, of anything but scientific 
value, concerning “the wonders of rad- 
ium.” “Radio-active” nostrums of many 
types have been announced, that only 
deceived the sufferer, and defrauded the 
poor to enrich the promoter. 

If radium is a solution to the grim 
problem of cancer, as there is reason to 
believe, then about its use and exploita- 
tion are needed just such safeguards as 
these planned by the National Institute. 
Supervised by the government, directed 
by experts, controlled by scientific and 
liberal-minded men, “radium. therapy” 
will become a fact not only of medical 
science but also o. the truest philan- 
thropy. 


UBLIC OWNERSHIP OF] POLITICS 
IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin, long a state of new 
ideas in popular government and pub- 
lic service, is now starting out to make 
schools and social centers a definite 
force for organizing voters into delib- 
erative bodies which will supplant party 
division. It is hoped that private cam- 
paign contributions may be eliminated 
to make way for “public ownership of 
politics,” to use the phrase of Edward 
J. Ward. 

The University of Wisconsin, with the 
endorsement of the state Department 
of Education, proposes a scheme defin- 
itely looking toward such organization 
of citizens in each ‘community through 


the efforts of a secretary who is to be 
officially recognized for this service and 
remunerated precisely as is the clerk of 
a board of aldermen, or of any other 
subordinate committee of the citizens. 
Two years ago Wisconsin enacted a 
law which declares that when the. citi- 
zens of any community organize for all- 
sided political discussion, the school 
board shall provide for their use of the 
schoolhouse as a common political head- 
quarters without charge or interference. 
Under this law, schoolhouses in nearly 
two hundred communities have been 
used in the way indicated. 
Information on the larger use of 
these schools as polling place, civic dis- 
cussion center, lecture hall, library and 
recreation house has been collected by 
Edward J. Ward, adviser of the bureau 
of civic and social center development 
of the university. He has laid before 
the school principals of the state the 
opportunity for the new _ service and 
pointed out that there must be a season’s 
successful demonstration before state- 
wide legal provision can be made for 


remuneration. Already a number of 
principals have volunteered because 
they recognize the value of such 


citizens’ and neighborhood organization 
to the community and to the school in 
its regular work. 

A suggested program of the year’s 
meetings has been sent out by the bu- 
reau. It provides for an organization 
meeting, followed by four other meetings 
each month, a state night, a national 
night and a local night for the discus- ~ 
sion of public affairs, and for social 
nights, for,a Hallowe’en party, Christ- 
mas celebration, an exchange of re- 
cipes, a play, or anything else the people 
may wish. Topics suggested for na- 
tional, state and local nights range from 
a six-year presidential term to the local 
garbage problem. 


—By JOHN B. ANDREWS, SEC’Y AMER. ASS'N FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


Pewter IN OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE LEGISLATION 


LEGISLATIVE advance against oc- 
cupational diseases must seem distress- 
ingly slow to those familiar with fac- 
tories where helpless workers still 
breathe the poisoned air of workrooms, 
sometimes fully conscious of the danger 
but always driven by necessity to the 
task. Recent progress is nevertheless 
encouraging, and the indirect educa- 


tional effects while un-measurable are 


certainly far-reaching. A sympathetic 
interest has arisen akin to that first 
aroused two years ago by the campaign 
against the poisonous phosphorus match. 
Gradually, but surely, informed public 
opinion is quickening the movement for 
industrial safety plus industrial hy- 
giene. Legislative gains provide for 
new investigations, for the reporting of 
occupational diseases by physicians, for 
actual preventive measures, and for 
compensation. ; 


Ohio, through a special appropriation 
of $14,000 to the State Board of Health 
for a two years’ survey of occupational 
diseases, has accepted the challenge to 
conserve the health as well as the limbs 
of the workers. In 1911 the accident 
commission in Ohio announced to the 
Legislature that three-fourths of the in- 
juries reported to it by trade unions 
should have been classified as occupa- 
tional diseases. 

Harry Thomas, whose _ untimely 
death last -spring robbed the labor 
movement of one of its most able lead- 
ers, was untiring in his efforts to se- 
cure a sanitary survey. Interest was 
further stimulated by frequent news- 
paper reports of cases of industrial 
poisoning; and a college student in 
Cleveland won the annual contest with 
an oration on trade diseases entitled, 
Must the Wages of Industry be Death? 
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_ Governor Cox. warmly endorsed the 
proposal. for. an Ohio survey and it is 
now well under way with Dr. Hayhurst, 
who in 1910 served in Illinois on the 
first state commission of the kind, as di- 
rector. Carefully drafted schedules dis- 
tributed throughout the state, articles 
in the medical journals and the daily 
press, and a traveling exhibit beginning 
its journey with the state fair, are sug- 
gestive of the preliminary educational 
work which is to make Ohio the most 
interesting. state in this field during the 
next two years, 

Wisconsin gave early promise of. con- 
structive legislation, but Governor Mc- 
Govern vetoed the Legislature’s provis+ 
ion for a comprehensive commission 
with adequate appropriation. He sign- 
ed instead a meager resolution which 
indeed provides a legislative commission 
but no funds. 

In California, Gov. Hiram Johnson 
received from the Legislature, with the 
hearty endorsement of the State Board 
of Health, a bill to provide for the 
study and prevention of occupational 
diseases, but he killed it with a pocket 
veto. 

Recognizing the value of reports from 
physicians which point out to the state 
inspection departments the sore spots 
in industry, fifteen states have within 
the past three years made special pro- 
vision for the notification of occupa- 
tional diseases. To the eight states 
which pioneered in 1911 and 1912 with 
a list of easily recognized work mala- 
* dies (including specific mention of com- 
pressed-air illness, anthrax, and poison- 
ing from arsenic, lead, phosphorus, and 
mercury), there were added seven states 
this year. Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Ohio passed the stand- 
ard reporting bill, expanded specifical- 
ly to include brass and wood-alcohol 
poisoning, which likewise were added 
by amendment to the earlier laws in 
Connecticut and New York. In Penn- 
sylvania Governor Tener has killed this 
little bill by formal veto three times! 
But it will rise again. 

Massachusetts authorized a new joint 
board to require complete notification, 
while Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
as well as Illinois, now require monthly 
medical examinations of employes in 
certain unhealthful employments, with 
regular reports to the proper state au- 
thorities. 

The most important specific legisla- 
tion of the year was aimed directly at 
the real problem—prevention. The 
standard bill for the prevention of oc- 
cupational diseases, ‘the cleanliness 
bill,” as it has been fittingly named, was 
the stimulus resulting in a vigorous edu- 
cational and legislative campaign. It 
enlisted the hearty support of trade 
unions, including the national organiza- 
tions of printers and painters, as well 
as the approval of medical associations 
and the wide influence of the press, and 


was passed in two of the most important 
states, Ohio and Pennsylvania. A simi- 
lar bill, with modifications to include 
several broad provisions of the Illinois 
law, was also passed in Missouri. 

In New York the standard lead bill, 
after its introduction in both houses at 
Albany, was reserved upon request of 
the Factory Investigating Commission 
to be issued in the form of administra- 
tive orders by the new Industrial Board. 

New York also amended further its 
still unique American law for the pro- 
tection of workers. in caissons and tun- 
nels.by readjusting work periods and de- 
compression periods in the hope-of pre- 
venting the “bends” or compressed-air 
illness. 

Massachusetts, in a’new law, defines 
the term occupational disease to “mean 
and inclide any ailment or disease 
caused by the nature, circumstances or 
conditions of the employment” and 
places upon the new joint board the re- 
sponsibility of holding hearings and is- 
suing orders to eliminate such maladies. 

We are still without definite laws 


providing compensation for occupation 
al diseases, but public opinion is rapidh 
developing ‘in this direction. 

In the absence of a proper compensa 
tion law the Illinois Legislature thi 
year appropriated $10,000 for the relie: 
of a single sufferer from blastomycosis 
an occupational. skin. disease. Sucl 
special legislation may be commendabl 
at the present time, but surely it is no 
the scientific way to deal with a grea 
social problem. 

Massachusetts and Michigan, by 
broad interpretation of their compensa 
tion laws, recognize the issue and ar¢ 


“endeavoring haltingly to meet it. 


Moreover, the introduction of th 
Kern bill in the United States Senate 
frankly extending the principle of com: 
pensation to include occupational dis 
eases, has attracted national attentior 
to the problem. Not much longer ir 
America shall we be content that in: 
dustry bear -the financial expense 01 
broken legs and arms but totally ignoré 
the helpless victim of lead poisoning in. 
capacitated with paralyzed wrists. 


ZATION SOCIETY—BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


Pano HEALTH WORK OF THE NEGRO ORGANI 


An army of 30,000 Virginia 
Negroes busy at one time in town, city, 
and country district, with the tasks of 
general house cleaning, whitewashing 
dwellings, fences, and outhouses, build- 
ing sanitary privies, protecting the water 
supply from contamination—this is 
“clean-up day,’ a victory won by the 
Negro Organization Society of Virginia 
through the co-operation of white men 
and black men. 

The safety of thousands of southern 
white citizens and their neighbors and 
an almost equal number of Negroes de- 
pends largely on good health among all 
classes and all races. Through the 
hearty co-operation of the Virginia 
State Department of Health and the ac- 
tive workers in the Negro Organization 
Society, which aims to federate all the 
Negro associations of the state for “bet- 
ter health, better education, better 
homes, better farms,” there has been 
made possible in Virginia a new atti- 
tude toward public welfare. 

A Health Handbook for Colored Peo- 
ple prepared at the request of the Negro 
Organization Society and_ especially 
adapted for health campaign work, was 
issued as a public document in the Vir- 
ginia health bulletin series, and was dis- 
tributed by the Virginia State Board of 
Health. This handbook was copied 
word for word in a number of Negro 
newspapers, was read from many pul- 
pits and was made the basis for many 
sermons and lectures by race leaders. 
White newspapers impressed on colored 
people the necessity of getting rid of in- 
sanitary conditions and protecting the 
health of white and colored people alike 
by improving their living conditions. 


At the first annual meeting of thi 
Negro Organization Society, which wil 
be held in the Richmond City Auditori 
um on November 7, Governor Mant 
and Booker T. Washington will delive 
addresses and make a _ plea for ever 
more hearty co-operation between whit 
people and black people for the promo 
tion of better race relations. Report: 
will show the advance which has beet 
made throughout the whole state ir 
bringing into more helpful relation vas 
numbers of men and women who neec 
to understand each other better. 

The organization is purely benevolen: 
and altruistic. It has no secrets, pay: 
no death claim or sick dues, and offer: 
no compensation of any kind to its of 
ficers or members for their services. I 
is not intended to supplant any other or 
ganization, or to compete in the slight 
est degree with other organizations ir 
any field of endeavor. 

Its sole purpose is to weld all organi 
zations into a solid unit for morals 
health, and education and to fill the 
same place in the state on the part o: 
the colored people that the Co-operative 
Educational Commission fills on the par 
of the whites. It has already receivec 
the sanction and approval of many 0! 
the leading white educators of the state 
and the endorsement of a host of prom: 
inent workers in the state both white 
and black, with the pledge of theit 
hearty co-operation and support. } 

Robert R. Moton, commandant fot 
twenty-odd years at Hampton Institute, 
is president and Prof. John M. Gandy 
of the Colored Normal and Industria 
Institute at Petersburg, Va., is execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 


“Beauty for Ashes” 


A narrative of discovery out 


along the road from a 


woman’s threshold 


I 


By Albion Fellows Bacon 


DANE must read Isaiah LXI; 1-5 to 

catch the secret of the title Mrs. Bacon 
mas chosen for these sketches which she 
vill contribute to the magazine numbers of 
[HE Survey throughout the winter. 

How this mid-western mother struck out 
nto the larger housekeeping of her gen- 
ration is the most stirring diary of re- 
‘orm since Jacob A. Riis published his 
Vaking of an American. And it is writ- 
en in the same kindling vein. 

For the threshold reaches both ways— 
ack into the home, and out into the com- 
nunity and state;—in this case it led to the 
tate capitol on the way to the homes of 
ll Indiana.—The Editors. 


V hence came the ember 
"hat touched our young souls’ candles first with light, 
n shadowy years, too distant to remember, 


Vhere childhood merges backward into night ? 


HE irony of fate and a succes- 

sion of paradoxes made me a 

housing reformer. A_ timid 

child, shy and small, loving beau- 
iful things, and with a passion for deli- 
ate odors, more unlikely material for 
me would have been hard to find. It 
vas like cutting a suit of armor out of 
_ piece of chiffon. 

If we had stayed in the city where I 
yas born, the probabilities are that there 
vould not long have been any such lit- 
le child, for she would have slipped 
way, a small pale shadow, into the 
arger shadows while the dawn was yet 
ray. So thought my mother, the widow 
f a Methodist minister, so she took 
ne with my two older sisters to the 
ountry place where her own girlhood 
vas spent. Here, near her father’s 
louse and her brother’s, she built a 

e, and on a ridge of hills the fam- 
es dwelt in a little community of their 
vn, like a highland clan upon its own 


The neighborhood had been settled by 
Scotch-Irish families. Among the 
earliest of these pioneers were my great 
grandfather Erskine and his sons, one 
of whom was a widely traveled scholar 
and philanthropist. As _ their sturdy 
spirit still dominated our elders, the 
community was a Hoosier mixture of 
Thrums, .“Sweet Auburn” and Kildare. 
On the map only eight miles away from 
the city, on the calendar it was a whole 
generation back from it. In the little 
church quaint ancient hymns were 
sung. Old country tales, folk lore and 
ballads, proverbs, enriched by brogue or 
burr, found voice at every fireside where 
young and old gathered together at the 
country parties. 


No streets had McCutchanville. It 
was scarcely a hamlet, since it had not 
even a store, and its postoffice was 
“Squire Mack’s” private sitting room 
where the mail was brought once a 
week. It was simply a scattered settle- 
ment having two foci, the church and 
the school house. Its laws were the Ten 


Commandments, the Golden Rule, and 


the customs of the fathers. 

The good folk never talked of social 
service in McCutchanville, but they 
lived it unconsciously, just “being good 
neighbors.” No one thought it unusual 
when a tired farmer who had worked in 
the field all day gave up his night’s rest 
to watch over a friend down with ty- 
phoid. Their wives made similar sacri- 
fices. Gentle and kindly, they cared for 
the sick, welcomed the new born, and 
“laid out” the dead. And he who was 
humblest and most needy received most 
care, with a generous inclusiveness in 


the use of the word “neighbor.” 


When we left the city I was too 


young to have more than a confused 
memory of its noise and dust and 
ugliness. If I had stayed there and 
lived I should probably have grown up to 
take its conditions as a matter of course. 
Used to crowding and cramping, like 
a cucumber grown in a bottle, I would 
never have realized the unrighteous- 
ness of a twenty-five foot lot, and would 
have known nothing better than the 
grid-ironed perspective of a “cubist” 
city. My keen little nose would have 
grown accustomed to city smells, unless 
it had lost its keenness as ears do in a 
boiler factory. 

The transition to the country was like 
waking from a gray dream into a realm 
of color and light. It was a wonderland, 
with Heaven among its hills and fairy- 
land in its hollows. I walked as in a 
world of magic and miracle, enfolded in 
a glamour. All the country sounds were 
music, all the country silences were full 
of voices, for I could never shake off 
the feeling that inanimate things had 
consciousness. 

The most wonderful thing about the 
place was the sky. It seemed that one 
could almost step into it from the sum- 
mit of the ridge, over which it hung 
in a magnificent arch extending up 
the long sweep of the valley. Perhaps 
it was because the sky came down all 
around so that one was always conscious 
of it, that I felt a Presence about me, 
so real and close that I sometimes 
reached up my hand to It. 

In spring the orchards were a cloud 
of pink, and the fields were “star-sown” 
with anemonies and_ spring beauties. 
Later they were covered with bluets. 
The shady country lanes trailed with 
wild roses, and the woods were sweet 
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with fern. In winter there was as much 
reason for rapture, when the fields were 
untracked slopes of dazzling white, when 
the fences were piled with marvelous 
drifts, and frost pictures covered the 
window panes. 

“Oh, how the sight of things that 
are great enlarges the eye.” Standing 
on the hill-top, one could look miles 
away, across the valley, where farm 
houses dotted wide fields and orchards; 
away to the woodlands, away to the far 
rim of blue hills. Through all these 
years I have kept that vision of those 
wind-swept, sun-crowned hills, and the 
feeling of those great free ‘spaces. It 
is this that makes our cities choke me. 

In such surroundings was my child- 
hood passed. I wandered in a maze of 
delight, alone in the fields, or with my 
sister Annie and six or more boy and 
girl cousins, who led in every kind of 
adventure. Better than adventure I 
loved the making of tiny houses under 
the apple trees. They were built of 
bark and stone, with mossy roofs and 
antique chimneys. Lying flat on the 
grass, I could peer in through the cun- 
ning windows, and enjoy the enchanted 
square of sunlight on the little floor. I 
had never heard of town planning, but 
took delight in arranging quaint villages 
with patient grouping and, in the odd 
way children have, inhabited them all 
myself. 


Beyond the First Gate 


The time came when I had to go 
through the big gate at the end of the 
cherry lane and follow the other chil- 
dren along the highway to school. But 
wonderland was not left behind. The 
new environment was full of mystery. 
The very customs of the school were as 
strange as heathen rites. Arithmetic 


was as occult as Hindu numbers, and 
the parsing of the older grammar classes 
seemed to me some weird incantation, 
though the verses they parsed became a 
part of my very fiber. 

How much more the playground 
taught than the school room, the play- 
mates than the teacher! I am not sure 
that the equal rights of that playground, 
which boys and girls shared together, 
and the exercise to the full of every 
girl’s abilities did not give me courage 
later to meet men upon a broader field. 
Years before the wave of feminism had 
swept over the country, little streams 
were hastening down to swell the great 
river, from other springs as obscure as 
this country school. 

With a mixture of good fellowship, 
tolerance and chivalry, the boys admitted 
the girls to their ballgame, when the 
latter so desired, each girl keeping her 
individual base of femininity as each 
possessed it. Big strong Mandy, clear- 
eyed and muscular, stood like a young 
Juno on the diamond, with bat poised in 
air. Striking the ball a resounding 
swat that sent it into the middle of the 
adjacent field, she cleared the round of 
bases in a way to win a hurrah from the 
boys. Prim, modest Sallie gave the ball 
a precise tap, and scuttled with neat 
little steps like a partridge to the first 
base. Pretty sister Annie, with dark 
eyes and cherry lips, was as much ap- 
plauded when she missed as when she 
made a strike. 

I was too little and my arms too small 
to wield the bat very successfully. 
When the other children romped. and 
wrestled, I gathered the smaller ones 
about me and told them fairy tales, 
shrinking from the rough-and-tumble. 
It was with scorn, however, that I re- 
garded my own cowardice and I set-my- 


self exercises to overcome it. The first. 
step was to conquer the outward effects 
of it. Howwell I remember when a 
sudden hard bump brought my mouth 
open for the usual howl, but an equally 
sudden determination, “I'll not cry any 
more when I am hurt,” closed it with 
a snap before the howl escaped. It was. 
a snap that even a legislative defeat 
later failed to undo. 

Lightning terrified me until I stood 
out in a storm long enough and found 
that neither the roars nor flashes in- 
jured me. Ghost stories made bed-time 
fearsome. We lay awake a long time, 


in the warm darkness, telling them to- 


each other, interspersed with fairy tales. 
At last Annie would say, in awful tones, 
“Tl dar-r-e you to feel under the bed.” 

The summer night at once grew chill, 
but down on my knees I was bound to 
get and give a senate probe to the bogies. 
underneath. 


A Big Dog in the Way 


It was a more difficult matter to man- 
age the. fear of animals. Their attacks 
seemed so much more personal than 
those of the elements or the spooks. Af-— 
ter one encounter with the setting hen 
I could never again bring myself to at- 
tempt to get her off her nest. 

The worst bugbear of all was the big” 
dog that had to be passed on the way 
to school. Hailing passers-by far down 
the road with a savage “Woof! woof,” 
he would tear back and forth and leap 
at the fence until they were out of 
sight. To pass the place alone was a 
nightmare. To try to sneak by was as 
hopeless as to run, while parleying made 
matters worse. Finally, murmuring 
many prayers, I marched stiffly by, cold 


_and dizzy with fright, my heart beat- 


ting in my ears. At a safe distance |. 
sank down, exhausted and limp, but 
with faith renewed and courage screwed 
one point higher. 

Alas, a born coward must always suf- 
fer: I might conquer a host of fears, 
but new ones always appeared; and 
while I learned to hide the outward 
tremor, the inward agony was never 
overcome. There has always been a big 
dog in the way. 

Looking back to see what were the 
forces that made me a housing reformer, 
I am struck by the influences in that 
rural community that made for “the 
newer citizenship.” There was the 
“good neighbor” spirit. There was the 
sense of responsibility to God and man 
developed in boys and girls by the puri- 
tanical severity that held them account-_ 
able to the home, the church and the 
community. There was the spirit o 
patriotism which is the “common de- 
nominator” of both state and civic pride. 


walls of some of its homes the flag w, 
draped over a blue coat or a sheathed 
sword. On the hillside back of the 
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church where the “rude forefathers of 
the hamlet slept,” were graves of sol- 
diers kept green by the hands of school 
children. From those who mourned and 
those who had fought beside the fallen 
heroes the children learned what it 
meant to fight for their country. Their 
own “rocks and rills’ were in mind, as 
with fervor they sang America. And 
when in school they recited, in deafen- 
ing unison, “Strike, for your altars and 
your fires,” each saw himself a hero in 
defense of his own hearth-stone, and a 
thrill ran down each . little stiffened 
back, while every small arm tensed. 


And this was because they had real 
homes worth fighting for, not boxes or 
coops or traps or sties, set in rows and 
squeezed into blocks. All the civic and 
social influences of the community cen- 
tered about the schoolhouse and the 
church. Every kind of meeting took 
place at the schoolhouse. Here young 
and old came together for the singing 
school, spelling matches, school ex- 
hibitions, or “the literary,” and on its 
platform I made my first timid bow to 
the public. 

Sitting beside my mother on hot 
Sundays I listened to the soothing 
voice of the old minister and gazed out 
of the high windows where the cedar 
boughs were stirring. Even yet I can 
smell the cedar, hear the peaceful sound 
of far-off doves, feel the holy calm, and, 
most of all, the sense of the Presence 
that enfolded me and filled all the room. 

Sometimes the minister touched mun- 
dane affairs and spoke of the wicked, or 
the poor, as of equally remote tribes. 
They were remote, so far as we knew, 
for the standing of our neighbors was 
never discussed. We _ knew that our 
‘mother spent her life in-a passion~- of 
self-sacrifice, ministering to all who 
were in trouble. We knew that she 
gave to those less fortunate, but need 


“THROUGH THE BIG GATE AT THE END OF THE CHERRY LANE, ALONG THE HIGHWAY 
TO SCHOOL” 


was not poverty in our minds. And 
when it came to the poor, I had the same 
idea that I still find so many hold that 
the poor are a different order of beings, 
subhuman, as well as submerged. 
Gaunt, half-clad, with hands outstretch- 
ed for alms, I saw them mentally. 

The minister’s voice startled me wide 
awake: “For I was a hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; naked, and 
ye clothed me not—” he read on through 
the stern condemnation. 

Suppose I died before I encountered 
any poor to visit and to minister to? 
For years the thought hung over me like 
a threatening shadow. 

Of those grim monsters with whom I 
was one day to do battle—poverty, vice, 
disease, I had met but one—disease. 
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Typhoid was a yearly scourge in the 
country. Consumption claimed certain 
families, in which it was “hereditary.” 
Yet even disease and death I had seen 
only at a distance, like gray-robed monks 
performing certain sacred ites, as 
Providence had ordained. 

So it was that the ideal religion of 
that age and the relic of this, per- 
sonal righteousness rather than social 
service, took hold of my little soul. 

“Blessed are the pure in. heart” 
crystallized my religion. With a pas- 
sion for white, it meant to me all the 
lovely similitudes of snow-flakes, lilies 
and-dew. So, having been told that 
every evil thing I saw or heard would 
leave a stain upon my soul, and with 
the thought of the large ink spot I once 
made upon my little white dress, I took 
precautions to avoid the deadlier blot. 
It became a habit to shut my eyes and 
put my fingers in my ears, whenever 
evil occasion required, thinking hard all 


* the time of a rose or an icicle. 


Poetry in Household Tasks 


The life of the people about us was 
simple, indeed. The farmers’ families 
were hard working and frugal, but they 
were independent, unhurried, thoughtful, 
and had ample time for meditation. 

It was good for us to share in this 
life, with daily household tasks, but we 
shared it without choice, for there were 
no servants in McCutchanville. Certain 
respected and highly valued neighbors 
came to clean and to do washings, but 
the hundrum round of every day was 
divided by the family. With our older 
sister, Lura, away at college, we chil- 
dren did all our mother would allow, 
growing in grace and wisdom thereby. 
How much Lura’s shelf of poets helped 
in those tasks would have surprised those 
ladies and gentlemen. 
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It made the butter “come” faster to 
chant in time to the churn dasher, “Oh 
-wherefore - come - ye-forth-in-triumph- 
from-the-north,” etc. The dreary drag 
of washing dishes lagged less when sped 
by “Hence, loathed Melancholy,” or, 
“Hail to thee, blithe spirit.” 


Promptings 


There was no fear of our not being 
practical, even though amidst our. work 
Annie scribbled stories and I verses with 
illustrations. I was kept in place by 
sketches that wouldn’t come right, by 
verses that refused to convey all I ached 
to say, and by struggles with the piano 
which there was no teacher at hand 
to subdue. If, now and then, I ‘made 
up” a little song or achieved a line of 
grace it was just enough to feed my 
persistence. 

There was no influence so practical 
as our mother. There was none so in- 
spiring. 
power to illuminate, to energize and to 
heal, are such personalities. No one 
could be in her presence long without 
a quickened sense of responsibility and 
a feeling that he must “amount to some- 
thing.” What that “something” was to 
be was vague to me. Annie, of course, 
was to be a writer of stories. But my 
own part was dim. My father’s theo- 
logical library contained certain biogra- 
phies that gave disquieting suggestions. 
(Lives of Great Men are like hash- 
eesh to an imaginative child.) Yet a 
“career” never occurred to me, for it 
would have seemed as impossible as 
walking on the ridge pole or driving a 
locomotive, and as unattractive. 

Sometimes a solemn church tune woke 
a deep chord within me. Sometimes I 
heard a band play crashing martial 
music with that marching of octaves 


As rare as radium and with its, 


that makes the soul leap to its feet. But 
mostly the voices of the future chimed 
faint and far away, like bells across 
still waters. Looking across the great 
sweep of the valley to the blue hills, I 
wondered about the world that lay be- 
yond, where the white road led away and 
away. The cities—the poets who lived 
there—the beauty one could learn to 
know and to create. 

A sudden determination seized me to 
go to an art university. Then, one day, 
I went out of the big gate, down the 
white road, out into the world, and 
never came back again to stay. On and 
on I went, till the wonderland of child- 
hood was left behind. After a while 
the hills grew steeper, but there were 
green fields all along, on _ both sides. 
Then, all of a sudden, the road forked. 
On one hand, a very lonely path led off 
up a hill to the city of the art university. 
On the other hand, a charming lane 
beckoned—no, it was a charming man 
who beckoned. 

We two went on down the lane, till we 
came to a cottage—but this is not a rom- 
ance. It is exclusively a sketch about 
the evolution of a housing reformer, and 
romance has no more to do with hous- 
ing reform than moonlight has to do 
with raising potatoes. Only, it is best 
to plant them in the dark of the moon. 

The point is that the cottage was on 
the road to the place where I began 
housing reform, though neither of us 
dreamed of such a thing. In fact, if I 
hadn’t had a home of my own, I would 
never have known or cared so much 
about other homes. And if I hadn’t had 
a husband, I wouldn’t have dared try 
housing reform, and couldn’t have car- 
ried it through. 

From the country school I had gone 
to the city high school, where I learned 


_privilege of his 


' flutterings. 


nothing but books. Even going to anc 
from school, across the town, I learned 
nothing of the town or the people whe 
lived in it, for theorems and conjuga- 
tions were written in the air, in front 
of me so that this period has really 
nothing to do with the sketch. 

After my graduation, my mother’s deat 
and revered uncle, Judge Asa Igleheart 
wanted me to be his private secretary. 

In six weeks I had learned shorthand 
alone, and gone to my uncle to write 
out his letters and briefs at dictation, 
to handle his law books, even to report 
special_cases in court, and to have the 
companionship. Ne 
college course could have been moré 
valuable to me. Not the least of value 
was learning to write business letters, 
to make up court records, to go without 
fright into public buildings, to Keep my 
own counsel, and to avoid feminine 
And, from being sometimes 
the only lady in a full court room, | 
had learned to “see men as trees walk- 
ing,” with perfect forgetfulness of them 
and of myself. 

To be sure, my uncle and his sons ir 
the office had protected me just as my 
mother had done. But everyone hac 
been kind, courtesy unfailing, anc 
chivalry ever ready. I had emerged, af. 
ter a few years of this schooling, with 
a sincere appreciation of business anc 
professional methods, and with a glow. 
ing faith in mankind. It was these’ re 
sults that gave me courage, later, to take 
up public work. 

At the close of this period sister Anni 
and I had gone abroad, to visit rela: 
tives. The only result of the trip, s¢ 
far as this sketch is concerned, wai 
that I loved my own “rocks and rills’ 
better (after a foreign Fourth of July) 
and I had become more than ever anx: 
ious to study art. Which spoils the se 
quence of the story only, and not of mj 
life because I changed my mind. 

My First Home-building 

We began housekeeping in a pretty 
home in a pretty part of town. I ha 
thought I could not bear to live in ; 
city again, but our home was near 4 
edge of town, where the houses were ‘i 
apart, and every one had his own in 
vidual air to breathe. All the house 
were roomy and comfortable. All | 
lawns were large, with many trees 
flowers. We had rows of sweet pea 
and beds of mignonette. There was % 
red-bird in our climbing rose and robin 
were all about. I didn’t miss the coun 
try as much as I had expected, and de 
cided that the town had many advan 
tages, especially as every one had 
water and sewerage. 

Every one! 

All my friends lived on pretty street: 
and my shopping was done in the bes 
business blocks, so I did not have to sé 
much of the rest of the town. When w 
drove, we never went through the fz 
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tory district where the working men’s 
cottages were, but chose the boulevards, 
along the river or the parks, or took the 
country roads. 

- One day, driving down by the river 
with a maiden lady who was interested 
in mission classes and factory people, I 
stopped to let her enjoy the view. It 
was a lovely scene, taking in the bend of 
the river, and the lower part of town, 
with churches, factories and houses, all 
blended together in a softened hazy 
whole—just like my idea of it. 

“What a beautiful world this is,” I 
exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

“Yes, it is—to some people,” answered 
my friend, seriously. 

Looking at her suddenly, I noticed the 
thin gray hair on her sunken temples, 
and the lines about her eyes. No doubt 
her life had been embittered by disap- 
pointment. I resolved that I was not 
going to be soured, and that I would ex- 
clude every ugly or blighting thing from 
my life. In other words, I would keep 
on shutting my eyes and putting my 
fingers in my ears, as I did when a 
child. Yet there was no need to do 
that. There were so many happy and 
pleasant things in the new life, what 
room was there for anything else. My 
husband, my housekeeping, flowers, mu- 
sic, reading, my friends, and a pleasant 
social round filled up the hours. An op- 
portunity offered to study art with a 
good teacher. Then followed cooking 


lessons, as the little maid, though a 
stimulating subject to sketch, was not so 
good as a cook. The cooking lessons 
were as exciting as anew game. There 
was aesthetic pleasure, too, in making 
ruby and amber jelly, delicately brown- 
ed bread, salad and charlotte russe—but 
enough. 

When the two children came, every- 
thing else became secondary, as every 
one who ever saw them would expect. 
They were really so wonderful that it is 
difficult to keep this narrative from be- 
coming a family chronicle. It must suf- 
fice to say that in all I ever did, there- 
after, they had a part, in my arms, in 
my heart, or in my company. 


Shadows 


There was one long while that I could 
not hold them in my arms. The house 
was hushed and darkened, and the serv- 
ants went about with noiseless steps. 
For months I was very ill. Then, for 
nearly a year, I dragged about, white and 
thin as “snaw wreaths in the thaw,” 
weary, listless, indifferent, with no spe- 
cial interest in anything but my family. 

For hours*I would sit idly, not mak- 
ing an effort even to read, content to 
rest my cheek upon a golden head. It 
seemed as if the wheels of life had sud- 
denly stopped, and I had no ambition to 
set them running again. I never went 


to look down the white road, for I had 
a feeling that there was a great wall 


across it. Nervous prostration does that. 
It was two years before I took any in- 
terest in people, two more before the 
shadow of the eclipse had wholly moved 
off my world. It was eight years at 
least before all my energy and enthu- 
siasm and joy of living returned. 


There were some wheels that had to 
be kept running, for the domestic rou- 
tine must go on. The problem of man- 
aging servants became a weary one in 
my semi-invalidism. But when one has 
less strength and courage, one must have 
more patience and philosophy. I found 
Marcus Aurelius an invaluable help in 
domestic problems, and nerved myself 
for many a‘descent upon the kitchen by 
sitting down with him for half an hour. 
How generously he overlooked, as well 
as how stoically he endured! It took a 
whole hour of Marcus Aurelius for 
Meena, my most valuable cook, whose 
temper reminded me of the big dog of 
my childhood. One trying treasure, 
Barbara, could be reduced to tameness 
by the strains of her favorite air, O 
Tannenbaum. I tried playing it softly 
when a tempest raged in the kitchen. 
Gradually the banging grew less, then 
hushed, and a smiling Barbara appeared 
in the doorway to express her thanks. 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton had unfail- 
ing effect upon Elsie who had been ruf- 
fled by many storms of life. 


I often wondered why all my best 


“People went to 


the little church 
whenever it was 
open, for social 


reasons as well as 
because of piety. 
On ‘preaching 
Sundays,’ on ‘class 
meeting days,’ on 
prayer meeting 
nights or times of 
revivals, the locust 
grove was full of 
horses and vehicles 
driven from miles 
around.” 
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€ooks had either chronic ailments or 
bad dispositions, and why all my nurses 
had family troubles. They made heavy 
‘drains upon my sympathy, for one could 
not help but be interested in all their 
troubles. In return, they contributed to 
my education, teaching me human na- 
ture, patience, sympathy, some executive 
ability and much diplomacy, things nec- 
essary for a housing reformer to know. 

I found that the girls who came to me 
could not be managed according to any 
ideas of servants as a class, for they had 
more points of difference than of simi- 
larity. For instance, they were not all 
poor or even in-need of working for a 
living. Katy’s father owned a 400 acre 
farm. They were not all ignorant. One 
nurse had taught school, and used most 
careful participles. Some were coarse 
who had had fair advantages. But Lu- 
cindy, the poorest and most ignorant, 
who came from a back-woods cabin— 
and always would say that she “squoze 
the lemon” and “slum the door’—had the 
most innate refinement of any of them. 
Gentle, low-voiced, sweet and consider- 
ate, she was a lady to the core. I took 
especial pains to train her, for these rea- 
sons. 

As strength returned, it brought new 
interest in life. A Dante club, a Brown- 
ing circle, even a psychology class, in 
turn became tempting. When at last 
the paints and brushes were brought out, 
it showed a complete restoration, and 
the whole family posed in various atti- 


The Cry 
to Christ 
of the 
Daughters 
of Shame 


Carrie Weaver Smith 


tudes of joy. Society became again a 
pleasure, and life was full to the brim. 
Too full to crowd another thing into it, 
I told the committee from the charities 
organization who came to enlist my aid. 

(The poor—that old threatening shadow 
again! I had almost forgotten about 
them.) 

'“We are glad to give,” I said, eager- 
ly, “but I don’t know anything about 
that kind of work, and I think it is bet- 
ter for those more experienced to do it.” 


The Sheltered Life 


There were plenty more excuses for 
my enthusiastic friends who came to in- 
terest me in civic improvement. How 
well I remembered (and smiled) when 
those same excuses were made to me 
later. When I was asked to take a 
hand in some vice problem I was too 
indignant to make any excuses. During 
all my childhood in the country I had 
heard of only one girl who had gone 
wrong. It wasn’t spoken of, out loud, 
but I saw stern faces, and heard whis- 
pers, though I never fully understood 
and the mystery made the horror only 
greater. That horror haunted the whole 
subject to such a degree that I had al- 
ways refused to hear or know anything 
about it. Even newspapers and modern 
fiction could not dislocate my blinders. 
If, after carefully choosing a book, the 
turning of a page disclosed an unexpect- 
ed “problem” or ugly suggestion, I threw 


6¢( CRUCIFIED once for the sins of the world. 
O fortunate Christ!’’ they cry. 
‘‘With an Easter dawn in thy dying eyes, 
O happy death to die! 


6c BUT we—we are crucified daily, 
With never an Easter morn; 
But only the hell of human lust, 
And worse—of human scorn. 
For the sins of passionless women, 
For the sins of passionate men, 
Daily we make atonement: 
Golgotha again and again. 


66() Happy Christ, who died for love, 
Judge us, who die for lust. 
For thou wast man, who now art God. 
Thou knowest. Thou art just.’’ 
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it from me in disgust, as I would a fine 
peach with a worm in it. As to news- 
papers, I read the poetry first, skimmed 
the head lines, and skipped the politics, 
turning under the crimes and accidents. 

“Tt's a shame the papers are so full of 
unpleasant stuff,” I complained petulant- 
ly. “If I can’t help these people and 
make things better, I don’t want to 
know them.” If I happened by accident 
on evil, I would say, “Oh, but that’s not 
our kind of people.” 

“Sheltered” —that is what I was, and 
what thousands of other women are who 


have notseen life and who do not want 


to see it as it really is. First, their 
mothers and fathers shelter them, and 
then their husbands shelter them, and 
they have no idea of the want and misery 
and wrong in the world that could be 
prevented and that they might help pre- 
vent. Once in a while there is a case 
like “My Little Sister,” but it doesn’t 
happen often among people we know. 


And so sheltered women go on, sleep- 
walking, over trestles. and dangerous 
places, sometimes with babies in their 
arms. 

And the ones who are not sheltered—! 

But if there were not other sleep walk- 
ers, there would have been less reason 
for writing this story. 

Also if I had not been awakened, I 
could not be writing it. And the rest 
of the story is about the awakening. _ 
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Where Their Opportunity Is Choked— Where Open 


cently made by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association of Chicago in- 
to the condition of boys in the 
County Jail, the association was much 
startled by the disproportionate number 
of colored boys and young men there. 
Although the colored people of Chicago 
‘approximate one-fortieth of the entire 


IT the course of an investigation re- 


population, one-eighth of the boys and . 


‘young men, and nearly one-third of the 
‘girls and young women, who had been 


confined in the jail during the year, 
_ were Negroes. 


The association had previously been 
impressed with the fact that most of the 
maids employed in houses of prostitu- 
tion were colored girls and that many 
employment agencies quite openly sent 
them there, although they would not 
take the risk of sending a white girl to 
a place where, if she was forced into a 
life of prostitution, the agency would be 
liable to a charge of pandering. 

In an attempt to ascertain the causes 
which would account for a greater 
amount of delinquency among colored 
boys and for the public opinion which 
so carelessly places the virtue of a 
colored girl in jeopardy, the Juvenile 
Protective Association found itself in- 
volved in a study of the industrial and 
social status of the colored people of 
Chicago. 


Home Environment and School 

While the morality of every young 
person is closely bound up with that of 
his family and his immediate environ- 
ment, this is especially true of the sons 


and daughters of colored families who, 


because they continually find the door 


_ of opportunity shut in their faces, are 
- . . . 
_ more easily forced back into their early 


_ environment, however vicious 


it may 
have been. The enterprising young peo- 
ple in immigrant families who have 


_ passed through the public schools and 


ss 


are earning good wages continually 
succeed in moving their entire house- 
holds into more prosperous neighbor- 
hoods where they gradually lose all 


_ trace of their early tenement house ex- 


ed young people, 


I 


periences. On the contrary, the color- 
however ambitious, 
find it extremely difficult to move their 


families or even themselves into de- 


_ sirable parts of the city and to make 
_ friends in these surroundings. 


Although no separate schools have 
ever been established in Chicago, it was 
found that many colored young people 
become discouraged in regard to a “high 
‘school education” because of the ten- 
dency of employers’ who use colored 
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persons at all in their business to as- 
sign to them.the most menial labor. 

Many a case on record in the Juvenile 
Protective Association tells a tale of 
an educated young Negro who failed 
to find employment as stenographer, 
bookkeeper or clerk. One rather pa- 
thetic story is that of a boy graduated 
from a technical high school last spring. 
He was sent with other graduates of 
his class to a_ big electric company 
where in the presence of all his class- 
mates he was told that “niggers are not 
wanted here.” 

The association has on record another 
instance where a graduate of a business 
college was refused a position under 
similar circumstances. This young 
man, in response to an advertisement, 
went to a large firm to ask for a posi- 
tion as clerk. “We take colored help 
only as laborers,” he was told by the 
manager of a firm supposed to be friend- 
ly to the Negroes. 


Business College Barred 

All the leading business colleges in 
Chicago, except one, frankly discrimin- 
ate against Negro students. The one 
friendly school at present, among twelve 
hundred white students, has only two 
colored students, but its records show 
as many as thirty colored students in 
the past, although the manager claims 
that his business has suffered in conse- 
quence of his friendliness to the Negro. 

After an ambitious boy has been re- 


fused employment again and again in- 
the larger mercantile and industrial es- 
tablishments and comes to the conclu- 
sion that there is no use in trying to 
get a decent job, he is in a very dan- 
gerous state of mind. Idle and dis- 
couraged, his neighborhood environ- 
ment vicious, such a boy quickly shows 
the first symptoms of delin'quency. 
Even the superintendent of the Illinois 
Industrial School for Boys at St. 
Charles complains that it is not worth 
while to teach trades to colored boys in 
his institution because it is so very dif- 
ficult for a skilled colored man to se- 
cure employment. The colored people 
themselves believe thatthe employers 
object to treating the colored man with 
the respect which a skilled mechanic 
would command. ' Asa result of this 
attitude, the colored laborer is being 
driven to lower kinds’ of .occupation 
which are gradually being discarded by 
the white men. 

Certainly the investigators found that 
the great corporations, for one reason 
or another, refused to employ Negroes. 
Department stores, express companies 
and the public utility companies employ 
very few colored people. Out of the 3,- 
795 men employed in Chicago by the 
eight leading express companies, only 
twenty-one were colored men. Fifteen 
of these were porters. 


Restriction of Occupation 


The investigators found no colored 
men employed as boot-and-shoe-makers, 
glove-makers, bindery workers, garment 
workers in factories, cigar box makers, 
elevated railroad employes, neck-wear 
workers, suspender-makers or printers. 
No colored women are employed in 
dress-making, cap-making, lingerie and 
corset-making. The two reasons given 
for this non-employment by the employ- 
ers are: first, the refusal of the white 
employes to work with colored people; 
second, the the “colored help” is slower 
and not so efficient as the white. Some 
employers solve the latter difficulty by 
paying the colored help less. In the 
laundries, for instance, where colored 
people do the same work as white peo- 
ple, the latter average a dollar a week 
more. 

The effect of these restrictions upon 
Negroes is, first, that they are crowded 
into undesirable and underpaid occupa- 
tions. As an example, about 12 per 
cent of the colored men in Chicago work 
in saloons and poolrooms. Second, 
there is greater competition in a lim- 
ited field with consequent tendency to 
lower the already low wages. Third, 
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the colored women are forced to go to 
work to help earn the family living. 
This occurs so universally as to affect 
the entire family and social life of the 
Negro colony. 

A large number of Negroes are em- 
ployed on the railroads, largely due to 
the influence of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company. There is a tradition 
among colored people that Mr. Pullman 
inserted a clause in his will urging the 
company to employ colored men on 
trains whenever possible, but while the 
investigators found 1,849 Pullman por- 
ters living in Chicago, they counted 7,- 
625 colored men working in saloons and 
pool rooms. There is also a high per- 
centage employed in theaters; more 
than one-fourth of all the employes in 
the leading theaters of Chicago are 
colored. 


Government Employ 


Tue federal government has always 
been a large employer of colored labor; 
9 per cent of the force in all the federal 
departments are Negroes. In Chicago 
the percentage of colored men is higher. 
Out of a total of 8,012 men, 755 are 
colored, being 10.61 per cent of the 
whole, approximately their just share in 
proportion to the population. The Ne- 
groes, however, do not fare so well in 
local government. A study made of the 
city departments in Chicago showed the 
percentage of colored employes to be 
1.87 per cent; in Cook County, 1.88 per 
cent. Three colored men have also been 
elected as county commissioners, but 
there is said to be no instance on record 
in Chicago of a Negro office holder 
having betrayed his trust. 

The investigators found, in regard to 
the colored men in business: (1) that 
the greater number of their enterprises 
are the outgrowth of domestic and per- 
sonal service occupations; (2) that 
they are in branches of business which 
call for small capital and little previous 
experience. 

In the colored belt on the South Side 
of Chicago a number of business 
houses are managed by colored people. 


There is also one bank located in a fine’ 


building, of which a_ colored man is 
president, but 80 per cent of the de- 
positors are white. According to the 
evidence confirmed by the figures of the 
United States census, there is little pos- 
sibility for a colored business man to 
make a living solely from the patronage 
of his own people. The census report 
holds that he succeeds in business only 
when two-thirds of his customers are 
white. This affords another explana- 
tion of the fact that most of his busi- 
ness is of such a character that a white 
man is willing to patronize it—barber 
shops, expressing, restaurants, and 
others suggesting personal service. 
There is a large proportion of real 
estate dealers among colored men, many 
of whom do business with white peo- 


ple, the Negro dealer often becoming 
the agent for houses which the white 
dealers refuse to handle. Colored peo- 
ple are eager to own their homes and 
many of them are buying small houses, 
divided into two flats, living in one and 
collecting rent from the other. The con- 
tract system prevails. in Chicago, mak- 
ing it possible for a man with two or 
three hundred dollars for the first pay- 
ment to enter into a contract for the 
purchase of a piece of property, the deed 
being held by the real estate man until 
the purchaser pays the amount stipu- 
lated in the contract. 

The largest district in Chicago in 
which colored people have resided for a 
number of years is the section on the 
south side, known as the “black belt” 
which includes a segregated vice dis- 
trict. In this so-called “belt,” the num- 
ber of children is remarkably small, 
forming only a little more than one- 
tenth of the population, and an inves- 
tigation made by the School of Civics 
showed that only 26 per cent of the 
houses on the South Side and 36 per 
cent of the houses in the West Side 
colored district, were in good repair. 
Colored tenants reported that they 
found it impossible to persuade their 
landlords either to make the necessary 
repairs or to release them from their 
contracts, but that it was so hard to 
find places in which to live that they 
were forced to endure insanitary con- 
ditions. 

High rents among the colored peo- 
ple, as everywhere else, force the fam- 
ilies to take in lodgers. Nearly one- 
third of the population in the district 
investigated on the South Side and one- 
seventh of the population in the district 


investigated on the West Side were — 


lodgers. This practice is always found 
dangerous to family life; it is particular- 
ly so to the boys and girls of colored 
families who, because they so often live 
near the vice districts, are obliged to 
have the house filled with “floaters” of 
a very undesirable class, so that the 
children witness all kinds of offences 
against decency within the home as well 
as on the streets. . 

It was found that the rent paid by a 
Negro is appreciably higher than that 
paid by any other nationality. In a 
flat building formerly occupied by white 
people, the white families paid a rent 
of twelve dollars for a six-room apart- 
ment for which a Negro family is now 
paying sixteen dollars; a white family 
paid seventeen dollars for an apartment 
of seven rooms for which the Negroes 
are now paying twenty dollars. 

The Negro real estate dealer fre- 
quently offers to the owner of an apart- 
ment house, which is no longer renting 
advantageously to white tenants, cash 
payment for a year’s lease on the prop- 
erty, thus guaranteeing the owner 
against loss, and then he fills the build- 
ing with colored tenants. It is said, 


however, that the agent does not put 
out the white tenants unless he can get 
10 per cent more from the colored peo- 
ple. By this method the Negroes now 
occupy many large apartment buildings 
but the Negro real estate agents obtain 
the reputation of exploiting their own 
race. 


When “it becomes possible 


for the 


colored people of a better class to buy 
property in a good neighborhood, so that — 


they may take care of their children 


: 


and live respectably, there are often pro-- 
test meetings among the white people in. 


the vicinity and sometimes even riots. 


A striking example of the latter occur- 


red recently on the west side of Chi-— 
cago; a colored woman bought a lot 
near a small park upon which she built — 


a cottage. It was not until she moved 


into the completed house that the neigh- 


bors discovered that a colored family 
had acquired property there. They im- 
mediately began a crusade of insults and 
threats. When this brought no results, 


a “night raid” company was organized. — 


In the middle of the night a masked 


band broke into the house, told the fam- 


ily to keep quiet or they would be mur- 


dered; then they tore down the newly 


built house, destroying everything in it. 
This is, of course, an extreme instance, | 


but there have been many similar cases.’ 


Recently in a suburb of Chicago, ani- 
mosity against Negro residents resulted 


in the organization of an anti-Negro 


committee, which requested the dismis-— 
sal of all Negroes who were employed — 


in the town as gardeners, janitors, etc., 


7 
( 


because the necessity of housing their 


families depressed real estate values. 
Conditions in Fifty Households 


Supplementary to the previous hous- 
ing investigations, the Juvenile Protec- 


tive Association studied the conditions 


of fifty of the better homes occupied 
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“ 


by the colored people of Chicago, those — 


in the so-called “black belts” in the city, 
those in a suburban district and other 
houses situated in blocks in which only 
one or two colored families lived. The 
size of the houses varied from five to 
fourteen rooms, averaging eight rooms 
each. The conditions of the houses in- 
side and out compared favorably with 
similar houses occupied by white fam- 
ilies. 

Classified according to occupation, the 
heads of the household in: nine cases 
were railroad porters, the next largest 
number were janitors, then waiters, but 
among them were found lawyers, clergy- 
men and physicians. In only four in- 
stances was the woman of the house 
working outside the home. Only four 
of the homes took in lodgers and chil- 


dren were found in only fifteen out of 


the fifty families studied. 

The total of thirty-three children 
found in the fifty homes averages but 
two-thirds of a child for each family 


and but for one family—a janitor liv- 


a 
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ing in a ten-room house and possessing 
eight children—the average would have 
been but half a child for a family. This 
confirms the statement often made that 
while the poorer colored people in the 
agricultural districts of the South, like 
the poor Italians in rural Italy, have 
very large families, when they move to 
the city and become more prosperous, 
the birth rate among colored people 
falls below that of the average pros- 
perous American family. 

_ From the homes situated in white 
neighborhoods, only two reported “‘in- 
dignation meetings when they moved in” 
and added “quiet now.” One other re- 
ported “No affiliation with white neigh- 
bors; another “white neighbors visit in 
time of sickness” and the third was able 
to say “neighbors friendly.” Of the 
ownership of the fifty homes, thirty- 
five were owned by colored men, twelve 
by white landlords and the ownership 
of three was not ascertained. Thirty- 
four of the houses were occupied by 
their owners. 

| According to the Juvenile Protective 
Association records, it was found that 
out of one hundred poor families, 
eighty-six of the women went out to 
work. Though there is no doubt that 
this number is abnormally high, it is al- 
ways easier for a colored woman to find 
work than it is for a man, partly be- 
cause white people have the traditions 
of colored servants and partly because 
there is a steadier demand for and a 
smaller supply of household workers, 


wash and scrub women, than there is for 


the kind of unskilled work done by men. 
Even here they are discriminated 
against and although many are employ- 
ed in highly respectable families, there 
is a tendency to engage them in low 
class hotels and other places where 
white women do not care to go. 


Working Mothers 


Investigators found from consultation 
with the principals of the schools 
largely attended by colored children 
that they are irregular in attendance 
and often tardy; that they are eager to 
leave school at an early age, although 
in one school where there is a great 
deal of manual work this tendency is 
less pronounced. 

- Colored children more than any 
others are kept at home to care for 
younger members of the family while 
the mother is away at work. A persist- 
ent violation of the compulsory educa- 
tion law recently tried in the Juvenile 
Court disclosed the fact that a colored 
brother and sister had been refused ad- 
Mittance in a day nursery, the old 
woman who cared for the little house- 
hold for twenty-five cents a day was ill, 
and the mother had been obliged to keep 
the older children at home in order to 

ain her place in a laundry. At the 
vest the school attendance of her five 
ildren had been most unsatisfactory, 


for she left home every morning at half 
past six, and the illiterate old woman in 
charge of the children took little interest 
in school. The lack of home training 
and the fact that many colored families 
are obliged to live in or near the vice 
districts perhaps accounts for the indif- 
ference to all school interests on the 
part of many colored children, although 
this complaint is not made of those in 
the high schools who come from more 
prosperous families. 

The most striking difference in the 
health of the colored children compared 
to that of the white children in the 
same neighborhood was the larger pro- 
portion of the cases of rickets, due of 
course to malnutrition and neglect. The 
colored people themselves believe the 
school authorities are more interested 
in a school whose patronage is predom- 
inantly white. 

It was found that young colored girls, 
like the boys, often become desperately 
discouraged in their efforts to find em- 
ployment other than domestic or per- 
sonal service. High school girls of re- 
fined appearance, after looking for 
weeks, will find nothing open to them 
in department stores, office buildings, 
or manufacturing establishments, save 
a few positions as maids placed in the 
women’s waiting rooms. Such girls find 
it continually assumed by the employ- 
ment agencies to whom they apply for 
positions that they are willing to serve 
as domestics in low class hotels and dis- 
reputable houses. Of course the agency 
does not explain the character of the 
place to which it sends the girl, but 
going to one address after another the 
girl herself finds that the places are all 
of one kind. 

Recently an intelligent colored girl 
who had kept a careful record of her 
experiences with three employment 
agencies came to the office of the Ju- 
venile Protective Association to see 
what might be done to protect colored 
girls less experienced and self-reliant 
than herself against similar temptations. 
Another young colored girl who, at the 
age of fifteen, had been sent to a house 
of prostitution by an employment 
agency, was rescued from the house, 
treated in a hospital and sent to her 
sister in a western state. She there 


“married a respectable man and is now 


living in a little home “almost paid 
for.” 

The case of Eliza M., who has work- 
ed as a cook in a disreputable house 
for ten years, is that of a woman forced 
into vicious surroundings. In addition 
to her wages of five dollars a week and 
food which she is permitted to take 
home every evening to her family, she 
has been able to save her generous 
“tips” for the education of her three 
children for whom she is very ambi- 
tious. 

Colored young women who are mani- 
curists and hair dressers find it con- 


tinually assumed that they will be will- 
ing to go to hotels under compromising 
conditions and when a decent girl re- 
fuses to go, she is told that that is all 
that she can expect. There is no doubt 
that the few colored girls who find po- 
sitions as stenographers or bookkeepers 
are much more open to insult than white 
girls in similar positions. 

All these experiences tend to discour- 
age the young people from that “edu- 
cation” which their parents so eagerly 
desire for them and also makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to maintain 
their standards of self-respect. 


Crime and the Negro “Suspect’’ 


In spite of various efforts on the part 
of colored people themselves to found 
homes for dependent and semi-delin- 
quent colored children the accommo- 
dations are totally inadequate, which is 
the more remarkable as the public rec- 
ords all give a high percentage of Negro 
criminals. In Chicago the police de- 
partment gives 7.7 per cent, the Juvenile 
Court 6.5 per cent, the county jail 10 
per cent. 

Those familiar with the police and 
the courts believe that Negroes are of- 
ten arrested on excuses too flimsy to 
hold a white man, that any Negro who 
happens to be near the scene of a crime 
or disorder is promptly arrested and 
often convicted on evidence upon which 
a white man would be discharged. 
Certainly the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation has on record cases in which a 
Negro has been arrested without suf- 
ficient cause and convicted on inade- 
quated evidence. A certain type of 
policeman, of juryman, and of prosecut- 
ing attorney has apparently no scruples 
in sending a “nigger up the road” on 
mere suspicion. 

There is the record in the files of the 
association of the case of George W., 
a colored boy, nineteen years old, who 
was born in Chicago and who had at- 
tended the public schools through one 
year at high school. He lived with his 
mother and had worked steadily for 
three years as a porter in a large 
grocery store, when one day he was ar- 
rested on a charge of rape. 

In the late afternoon of that day a 
woman eighty-three years old was as- 
sailted by a Negro and was saved from 
the horrible attack only by the timely ar- 
rival of her daughter, who so frighten- 
ed the assailant that he jumped out of 
a window. Two days later George was 
arrested, charged with the crime. At 
the police station, he was not allowed 
to sleep, was beaten, cuffed and kicked, 
and finally, battered and frightened, he 
confessed that he had committed the 
crime. 

When he appeared in court, his law- 
yer advised him to plead guilty, al- 
though the boy explained that he had 
not committed the crime and had con- 
fessed simply because he was forced to 
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do so. The evidence against him was 
so flimsy that the judge referred to it 
in his instructions to the jury. The 
state’s attorney had failed to establish 
the ownership of the cap dropped by 
the fleeing assailant and the time of the 
attempted act was changed during the 
testimony. The description given by 
the people who saw the colored man 
running away did not correspond to 
George’s appearance. Nevertheless the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty and 
the judge sentenced the boy to fourteen 
years in the penitentiary. When one of 
the men who had seen the guilty man 
running away from the old woman’s 
house was asked why he did not make 
his testimony more explicit, he replied, 
“Oh, well, he’s only a nigger anyway.” 

The case was brought to the Juvenile 
Protective Association by the employer 
of George W., who, convinced of the 
boy’s good character, felt that he had 
not had a fair trial, The association 
finding that the boy could absolutely 
prove an alibi at the time of the crime, 
is making every effort to get him out of 
the penitentiary. 

As remedies against the unjust dis- 
crimination against the colored man 
suspected of crime, a leading attorney 
of the race in Chicago suggests that: 

Generalizing against the Negro should 
cease. The fact that one Negro is bad 
should not fix criminality upon the race. 
The race should be judged by its best 
as well as by its worst types. 

The public press never associates the 
nationality of a criminal so markedly in 


its account of crime as in the case of 
a Negro. This exception is most un- 
just and harmful and should not obtain. 

The Negro should not ‘be made the 
universal scapegoat. When a crime is 
committed, the slighted pretext starts 
the rumor of a “Negro suspect” and 
flaming headlines prejudice the public 
mind long after the white criminal is 
found. 


Meager Play Opportunities 


The investigators were convinced that 
there are not enough places in Chicago 
where Negro children may find whole- 
some amusement. Of the fifteen small 
parks and playgrounds with field houses, 
only two are really utilized by colored 
children. They avoid the others be- 
cause of friction and difficulty which 
they constantly encounter with white 
children. ‘The commercial amusements 
found in the neighborhoods of colored 
people are the lowest type of pool rooms 
and saloons, which are disproportion- 
ately numerous because so many young 
colored men find their first employment 
in these two occupations, and with their 
experience and very little capital are 
able to start places for themselves. 

All colored people are especially fond 
of music, but almost the only outlet the 
young people find for their musical fa- 
cility is in vaudeville shows, amusement 
parks, and inferior types of theaters. 
That which should be a great source of 
inspiration tends to pull them down, as 
their love of pleasure, lacking innocent 
expression, draws them toward the vice 


districts where alone the color line 


disappears. 
An effort was recently made by some 


colored people on the South Side to — 


start a model dance hall. The white 
people of the vicinity, assuming that 


it would be an objectionable place, suc- — 


cessfully opposed it as a public nuisance 
and this effort toward better recreation- 
al facilities had to be abandoned. 


In suggesting remedies for this state 


of affairs, the broken family life, the 6 


surroundings of a vicious neighbor- 
hood, the dearth of adequate employment, 
the lack of preventive institutional care 


and proper.recreation for Negro youth, 


the Juvenile Protective Association 
finds itself confronted with the situa- 
tion stated at the beginning of the in- 
vestigation—that the life of the colored 
boy and girl is so circumscribed on every 
hand by race limitations that they can 
be helped only as the entire colored 
population in Chicago is understood and 
fairly treated. 

For many years Chicago, keeping to 
the tradition of its early history, had 
the reputation among colored people of 
according them fair treatment. Even 
now it is free from the outward signs 
of “segregation,” but unless the city 
realizes more fully than it does at pres- 
ent the great injustice which discrim- 
ination against any class of citizens en- 
tails, it will suffer for this indifference 
in an ever-increasing number of idle and 
criminal youth, which must eventually 
vitiate both the black and white citizen- 
ship of Chicago. 


The Burden of the Truth 
Louse Whitefield Bray 


[ CAN no longer quiet be, 
No longer know sea—ecstasy, 


Joy in the yellow of the broom, 


AM so small, sin is so huge, 
I would forget; in subterfuge 


Conceal the truth from my own eyes, 


Thrill at the pink arbutus bloom. Wait and deny and call Time wise. 


BREAIND all music I can hear 


The insistent note of hunger-fear; 


P URCHASE a balm-dispensing peace, 
Find from my restiveness release. 
Beyond all beauty I can see I could find solace even yet— 


The land’s defenseless misery. Ah! I would find, could I forget! 
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HE provincial northerner whose 
ideas of the South and of south- 
erners are derived from tradi- 
tion will get a sharp awakening 
if he visits that section and gets into 
_ touch with those who are making history 
_there. “The new South” is no mere 
_thetorical phrase; it is a living spirit 
| that permeates every activity, industrial 
and social. 
| Chambers of commerce and other 
commercial organizations are outgrow- 
ing the mere booster stage of their de- 
velopment and are beginning to take 
earnest interest in solid, constructive 
work. Social agencies no longer believe 
that charity, greatest of virtues, can find 
full .expression in almsgiving. The 
‘South that once seemed so supersensi- 
tive to criticism, so prone to claim all 
virtues and to admit no defects, has be- 
gun to study its problems with a serious- 
ness of purpose sure to produce results. 
And most encouraging of all, it has be- 
gun this study, this interest in con- 
‘structive work, before conditions, at 
“least so far as housing is concerned, 
have become as bad as they have in 
“many northern industrial centers. 
_ But the new spirit has come none too 
soon. Its strength will be tested from 
the first by the forces which in’ some 
parts of the North secured such head- 
way that for years to come lower stand- 
ards must perforce be accepted there 
than are now attainable in the South. 
_ For instance, in southern cities, even 
in such industrial communities as Birm- 
ingham and Atlanta, the multiple dwell- 
‘ing, either in.the form of the high- 
priced “apartment” house or the lower 
priced “tenement” house, is still the ex- 
ception. But it has made its appear- 
ance and southern people, as were 
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northerners when it first appeared, are 
taken with its plausible, fallacious plea 
of economy. 

The new South has something of the 
beginner’s confusion of mind as to the 
distinction between economy and re- 
duced initial expense. The temptation is 
to get things going with as little out- 
lay as possible, leaving the future to 
care for its own problems. Such a 
policy may be defended ‘in the case of 
strap iron railroads, for though the cost 
of later bringing the road up to. higher 
standards may prove embarrassingly 
heavy, the right of way still remains 
available for the purpose and no rise in 
its value prevents the laying of better 
tracks. The case is different with 
housing. 

There may be an initial saving in 
erecting a multiple dwelling on a piece 
of land large enough for only one or 
two single family houses, especially 
when the land is bought at single house 
value. This initial saving may be in- 
creased when the builders find no legal 
obstacles to prevent their utilizing the 
whole lot for the tenement, making dark 
interior rooms, borrowing light for other 
rooms from the vacant land next door, 
and when they find no obstacles to 
making their barracks of the flimsiest 
construction. As in the North years 
ago, so in the South today, the first men 
in the field often find such multiple 
buildings profitable for the moment. 
And the cities are watching the coming 
of these barracks with equanimity, even 
with a pleasure akin to that of the 
boy who smokes his first pipe, thinking 
it a demonstration that he has grown to 
man’s estate, recking little of the after 
effects. 

Examples of multiple dwellings are 
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already , found in nearly all southern 
cities. On Richmond’s most fashionable 
streets are “apartment” houses that fill 
practically the whole lot, deep buildings, 
much of the light and air being taken 
from . neighboring vacant property 
which, when the property is built upon, 
will become dark and airless. In Sa- 
vannah, in Atlanta, and in other cities 
the same development proceeds. In 
New Orleans there is a tenement house 
code which to some extent guides build- 
ers, but according to the enforcing of- 
ficials this law is not applied to build- 
ings that cost less than $10,000! As a 
consequence, in the back yards of the 
old single-family houses—many of them 
now converted into tenements—there 
are being erected “Negro ranches,” 
flimsy structures usually two stories high 
and containing half a dozen to twenty 
single-room apartments. 

In Atlanta the cheap new tenement is 
represented by the two-story, four-fam- 
ily dwellings erected by cotton mills for 
their employes. Both in New Orleans 
and in Atlanta these cheap barracks are 
inadequately supplied with water and 
toilets, only one yard hydrant and one 
yard closet being provided for several 
families. 

These instances are typical of the 
multiple dwellings which the South is 
providing for the workers whom the ex- 
panding industries are drawing to its 
cities and towns. So long as their num- 
ber is small the evil effects of such 
houses are minimized. But the South 
must take them not for what they are 
today, but for what they will become 
when their numbers have multiplied, 
when dark and airless rooms shall have 
become commonplace, when Negro 
ranches shall have filled the interior of 
blocks throughout whole districts, add- 
ing not only to the death rate but also 
to the police statistics; for these hives 
of little one-room apartments, shut away 
from observation on their rear lots, of- 
fer even greater opportunities for law- 
lessness and immorality than do the 
alleys that are such a menace to Wash- 
ington. 

Of course, the statement that the mul- 
tiple dwelling has but recently begun to 
make its appearance in southern cities 
refers only to buildings erected for the 
purpose of sheltering several families. 
Every growing city has dwellings which 
have been converted into tenement 
houses, buildings erected for the use of 
one well-to-do family of a past genera- 
tion and now altered so as to provide 
accommodations for several poor famil- 
ies. The old French quarter of New 
Orleans, with its swarming Italian pop- 
ulation packed into the grand houses of 
the, Creole régime, does not differ in 
essentials from the once fashionable but 
now neglected residence districts of our 
other cities, North as well as South. It 
is more picturesque, but the type of 
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house, built around an enclosed. court- 
yard with solid walls at the back of 
many of the rooms so that thorough ven- 
tilation is impossible, is worse than that 
in cities where the wealthy people of 
other days lived in detached dwellings 
with open space on all sides. The re- 
sults, however, are much the same, for 
the old mansion converted into small 
apartments, with the single thought of 
providing as great revenue at as small 
outlay as possible, is seldom adequate 
either in the number or in the character 
of the living rooms or in the conve- 
nience and accessibility of water supply 
and toilets. 


Multiple Dwellings, a Menace 


Bad as these converted houses are 
they do not present the menace of the 
new multiple dwelling because their 
number and their expectation of dura- 
tion are limited. The cities should, and 
the progressive cities will, bring them 
up to the highest practicable standard, 
requiring that ‘rooms be ‘adequately 
lighted and ventilated and that proper 
water supply and toilet conveniences be 
installed. The worst of them, old build- 
ings set flat on the ground, so damp and 
sodden that the floors rot out in a year 
or two and plaster refuses to stay on 
the walls, will be condemned and de- 
stroyed now that the people have begun 
to realize the handicap that bad housing 
imposes upon a community. The exam- 
ple of Washington will be followed in 
New Orleans and Richmond. The other 
houses will gradually make way for more 
profitable buildings,as the cities grow 
and their authorities enforce more 


A NEW ORLEANS CISTERN 


In the background a Negro shack 
of six one-room apartments is being 
constructed in a back yard. Such 
cisterns are characteristic of New 
Orleans tenement districts. This one 
is two stories high. 


BETWEEN 


stringently regulations which safeguard 
the health and the lives of their inhab- 
itants. 

So it is the new multiple dwellings 
which the South, like the West, now re- 
gards with a sort of tentative pride that 
are its real menace. If the pride may 
not quite properly be called tentative it 
is at any rate transitory. Its brief course 
is illustrated by the Margaret Apart- 
ments, a few years ago the prize ex- 
hibit of the best residence district of a 
southern city. Today the Margaret 
Apartments have become in common 
parlance the “Maggie Flats.” 

We wish to keep our cities, cities of 
homes. In the South, perhaps to an 
even greater degree than in other sec- 
tions of the country, there is a loyalty 
to the old American tradition of family 
life and hospitality. Certainly then we 
may expect that the South will seek to 
keep the traditional single family Amer- 
ican home. The conveniences of the 
multiple dwelling, conveniences which 
can be secured for the single family 
house if we will but enlarge the scale of 
our operations to take in a block instead 
of a single lot, are secured at too high 
a price. 

The tenement. house cities of the older 
sections of the North show what the 
South may expect if the multiple dwell- 
ing becomes the typical dwelling of its 
cities. The number of rooms to each 
apartment grows gradually smaller, for 
if there is “economy” in housing four 
or a dozen or twenty families on one lot, 
so there is “economy” in taking one or 
two rooms from each suite in order to 
make one or two or a dozen more suites 
for one or two or a dozen more families. 
And if there is “economy” in this, so 
there is “economy” in pinching the size 
of the rooms in order to get more of 
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them on the lot. In New York in the 
newer buildings, except where the rents 
are so high that only the wealthy can 
pay them, it is difficult to find bedrooms 
large enough for two single beds. 
Last year the law was amended, making 
seven feet the minimum width of a bed 
room in order to check a growing ten- 
dency to build five foot rooms. Yet 
rents have not decreased. 

But even this pinching of rooms, in 
number and in size, is not the most 
serious feature of the multiple dwelling. 
In the South the climate makes outdoor 
life inviting during the greater part of 
the year. Especially in the gulf states 
those who do not know how “the other 
half” live, who do not foresee the ef- 
fect of solid rows of multiple dwellings 
upon the life and customs of the whole 
community, are prone to meet all ques- 
tions with the comfortable assurance 
that the housing problem there can 
never be so serious as in the North for 
southern houses need not be sealed 
against the cold and the people live out- 
of-doors. 

What do these comfortable and com- 
forting citizens know about the facts? 
Perhaps the houses are not sealed 
against the cold—though in Birmingham 
brick cottages bring higher rentals than 
frame because they are warmer in win- 
ter—but the most casual tourist will no- 
tice how frequent are solid wooden 
shutters, how tightly the windows are 
closed, perhaps to keep out the heat of 
the long summers, perhaps, in the poor- 
er districts, to keep out the clouds of 
dust which every passing vehicle raises 
on unpaved streets. Any one who cares 
to investigate will find tiny yards and 
courts, often bare and dirty. 

Are these the places where the peo- 
ple live their outdoor life? And what 
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will be the condition when the multiple 
‘dwelling has established itself, when 
courts and yards are even smaller though 
the population is far denser? Will the 
people then live an outdoor life? Even 
the children will find it more difficult 
‘to discover a spot out-of-doors where 
‘they are not in everybody’s way, and the 
mothers, as do the mothers in northern 
‘tenement house cities, will find it dif- 
ficult to keep them cooped up in tiny 
‘apartments several stories above street 
level. 

_ No half-way measures will serve, no 
_ attempt to prevent the erection of cheap 
tenements while encouraging the erec- 
|tion of expensive apartments, for the 
| expensive apartment house will undergo 
the change that the old-time mansion 
vhas undergone. The new South may 
' duplicate the well-known Portland story 
| of the little immigrant school girl who 
proudly proclaimed that the poet Long- 
| fellow was born in Mary O’Brien’s bed- 
room. 

In New Orleans, at the earnest re- 
“quest of Eleanor McMain of Kingsley 
House that no new multiple dwellings 
be permitted, the framers of the tene- 
| ment house code enacted that no tene- 
'ment house shall hereafter be erected 
‘more than three stories high unless it 
has an elevator. So they met her plea 
that the women of the poor should not 
he compelled to tug up long flights of 
"stairs. When the inevitable happens, 
however, when the well-to-do move far- 
‘ther out and the poor take their place, 
‘what more easy than to stop the ele- 
-vator? 

Here, then, is the South’s great op- 
“portunity: to keep what it now has, 
ities of small houses, for only in so 
oing can it hope to keep or to build 
ies of homes, cities where children 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE CAPITOL DOME 


Willow Tree Alley, long Washington’s prize slum, now being converted into an 
interior park and ‘playground. 


will be welcomed and where they may 
be given full opportunity to grow into 
normal wholesome men and women. 


‘Yet here is an opportunity that may be 


thrown away if other business organi- 
zations follow the lead of the Charles- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and approve 
the building of tenement houses for 
workingmen. 

It is necessary to dwell at length on 
the menace of the multiple dwelling 
because the South has begun to awaken 
to the fact that its housing is not all it 
should be; and in the South, as else- 
where, the first constructive proposal 
following such an awakening is that the 
cheapest, the easiest and the most spec- 
tacular way of remedying present bad 
conditions is to build “model” tenement 


houses. Germany did it, England did it, 
the older industrial cities of the North 
did it. But Germany, England and the 
northern industrial cities have learned 
through bitter experience the folly of 
this proposal and now their housing 
workers are seeking by every means at 
their command, not to undo the evil 
they have done, for that is impossible, 
but to check the spread of the evil. 
What they seek the South, like the West, 
need never lose—the single family 
house. 


Good Housing and Immigrants 


Of course, any vigorous housing pro- 
gram will meet with objections from 
those whose eyes are fixed upon the 
profits of the moment, whose watch- 
word is “let us alone.” Fortunately this 
watchword is losing some of its magic 
power in these days when we have be- 
gun to struggle with the results of a 
laissez faire policy in the past. Even 
the argument that many of our more 
recent immigrants have always lived and 
prefer to live in barracks will not weigh 
heavily with those who believe that 
these new elements in our citizenship 
should become Americans, not remain 
mere transported aliens bringing with 
them the ghettos and the slums of the 
old world. 

“Tt is not necessary,” says Clarence 
A. Perry, now of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, formerly a special agent of 
the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, “to produce arguments to show 
what an important part variations in the 
manner of living play in hindering the 
assimilation of immigrant races; nor 
conversely how much more rapidly those 
race$ are absorbed into a new environ- 
ment which quickly adopt the native 
ways of eating, sleeping and keeping 
house. Great similarity in these re- 
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spects may prevail and races still be 
kept apart by religion or color. But on 
the other hand, with these latter bar- 
riers out of the way and other condi- 
tions favorable, there will still be no 
amalgamation of those races which show 
violent contrasts in their modes of liv- 
ing. Indeed, assimilation is so vitally 
dependent upon similarity of household 
life that it may almost be expressed in 
terms of the latter.” 


The South’s housing task, however, is 
not merely one of preserving its present 
type of ‘house: it must raise the stand- 
ards) for that house. Southern cities 
even more than those of the North, 
though in them also a similar tendency 
is becoming evident, have permitted the 
building of houses on their alleys. 
Washington, on the border between 
North and South, has developed this 
pernicious habit to the greatest degree, 
but in Baltimore, Annapolis, Richmond, 
Charleston, Atlanta, and other southern 
cities inhabited alleys are hidden from 
sight, neglected, insanitary, culture 
tubes of lawlessness and immorality. 


In Washington the evil effects of 
alley dwellings have long been recog- 
nized, and at the present moment those 
who have fought so long to cleanse the 
national capital of its worst plague spot 
have at last caught the public attention. 
By turning the alleys into minor streets 
they will not only remove a source of 
constant trouble and expense, but will 
give to Washington what it and every 
other city needs, a system of secondary 
thoroughfares providing good sites for 
inexpensive houses accessible to the 
center of town. 

Here is one of the places where city 
planning and housing meet. Until the 
alley problem is solved we can not ex- 
pect that the housing problem will be 
completely solved. Yet there is much 
that southern cities can do without wait- 
ing for the solution of the alley problem. 
Even on existing streets the houses fre- 
quently fall below the standard that 
should be maintained. The more pro- 
gressive cities have been active in ex- 
tending their water and sewer systems. 

Baltimore, after 184 years without 
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On the ragged edge of the city with the cast-off refuse of its daily life. 


A ROW OF GOOD COTTAGES AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


sewers and with a high death rate, is 
now spending $20,000,000 on a system 
which will probably be the best in 
America. _In Savannah, practically 
every little Negro cottage has city water 
and a sanitary water closet. In New 
Orleans a special commission has charge 
of water mains and sewers which every 
year are pushed into new territory. In 
Atlanta water mains and sewers extend 
through the streets of some of the poor- 
est districts, though not through neigh- 
boring alleys. In Birmingham the little 
squares of Negro cottages have water 
and sewer connection. 


So the southern cities are awake to 
the importance of these two fundament- 
als of good housing, though some of 
them are not pushing the work as fast 
as they should and others are accepting 
types of toilet fixtures which are little 
better than the privy abominations they 
displace. School sinks, metal of 
masonry troughs which are supposed to 
be flushed out periodically but which 
seldom are really clean, long hopper 
closets which can not be kept clean, 
dilapidated and doorless shelter houses, 
unsafe and public in every sense of the 
word, show that the lesson has not yet 
been thoroughly learned. Not until 
each family has been provided with 
running water and a sanitary water 
closet inside its dwelling can a city say 
that it has met its obligations in this re- 
spect. 

The type of house provided for the 
great majority of southern wage-earn- 
ers, a little, detached cottage, makes im- 
possible many of the housing evils com- 
mon in tenement house cities—window- 
less and dark rooms, long dark halls and 
stairs, danger from fire to those who live 
far above ground level. But it does not 
do away with the necessity for setti 
and enforcing standards. Even with 
small cottages the lot and especially the 
ground under the house should be drain- 
ed, not left a quagmire as it often is. If 
the house has no cellar it should be 
raised at least two feet above the 
ground, not set down flat upon it, as i 
frequently done. i 

In the South, as elsewhere, there ar 
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_ many houses which do not measure up 
to the prevailing type. In the older 
cities especially, such as. Baltimore and 
New Orleans, there are many back-to- 
back dwellings, houses or apartments 
_ with openings on only one side so that 
adequate ventilation is impossible. In 
some cases these openings consist only 
of a doorway with solid wooden door, 
veritable caves without light or air. In 
New Orleans I asked a colored woman 
-who was ironing in the open doorway 
of one of these single opening apart- 
ments what she did when it rained. “I 
just shets the doo’, then I don’t do noth- 
ing,” she replied. Yet these cities, with 
their ill ventilated dwellings, and their 
tightly closed and shuttered windows, 
seek explanations for their high death 
rates from tuberculosis! 
The South has caught the spirit of the 
times and in the future its small homes 
will be better than those in the present 
or the past. In Fairfield, a suburb of 
Birmingham, the South has one of the 


with a soft insistence that soaked 

the cobble stones and rose again 

in an impalpable mist. The fronts 

of the tenement houses looked sodden 

and dingy as if the rain had brought out 

the dirt of years. Grimy lace curtains 

_ shaded the grimy windows that looked 

out everlastingly into the narrow, gray 

street. Rain dribbled from broken gut- 

ter-ends, making strange, rusty streaks 

on the bricks; it clouded the globes of 

_ the gas lamps where the light still burn- 

ed yellow, although it was nearly noon; 

it steamed from the flanks of the wait- 

ing horses, too wet even to be impatient 

as hawker and housewife hagged over 
the Friday’s fish. ; 

Ellie dragged her shawl closer about 

her shoulders; the rain seemed to chill 
her very heart. For the tenth time she 
gazed longingly at the stove, and for 
the tenth time shook her head in heroic 
_ self-denial. There was only half a bag 
_ of coal and she must save that to cook 
_ Jim’s supper with. Jim! She shivered 
again. Would he come back to-night 
or would he—what was it he had said? 
-—he hoped he might never blight his 

eyes with the sight of her again. She 
- buried her face in her hands at the mem- 
ory of his look, worse than any blow he 

had ever given her. But she did not 
cry. He had called her a cry-baby and 
she must never cry again. 

She gazed unseeing into the drizzle. 
She was no longer conscious of the gray 
_out-doors nor of the room with its sec- 
-ond-rate lodging-house furniture. In- 


IE was raining; not riotously, but 


eagerness, saying good-bye to her father 
and mother in the old country. Shure 
an’ she would send them money for the 
t—and perhaps bye and bye they would 
come to join her in the new land, where 
ere was more than work enough for 


stead, she saw herself, full of hope and 


most promising industrial villages in 
America. In Birmingham, the Asso- 
ciated Charities proposes to undertake a 
housing scheme in connection with its 
other work that should demonstrate the 
value of good living conditions. 

Even more encouraging are the recent 
efforts to secure housing legislation that 
will set standards below which no dwell- 
ing in the city will be permitted to fall. 
New Orleans already has a Tenement 
House Code, inadequate in its scope in 
that it does not cover the smaller houses, 
and inadequately enforced because not 
heretofore backed by a strong public 
opinion. Atlanta is now drafting a hous- 
ing code which will be far in advance 
of that of New Orleans. Louisville 
has a fairly good tenement house code 
and during the past year has been en- 
forcing it. Savannah and Richmond are 
preparing the way for the enactment of 
much better codes. Baltimore and Wash- 
ington have fragmentary codes which 
have been of some assistance in slowly 
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all and money enough to buy out even 
the landlord himself. 

The voyage was hazy; interminable 
days of sickness, followed by intermin- 
able days of languid content, filled with 
dreams of the time when she should go 
back home—no longer in the steerage 
but with a purse full of gold coins, like 
Delia Mullin who came back last year. 
Ellie was shy and the few people who 
spoke to her decided that she was just 
stupid—“dumm,”’ as one burly German 
woman put it. Ellie watched this Ger- 
man mother knit endless lengths of gray 
stocking for her “kinder” who would 
surely be at the wharf to meet her. They 
were there, in all the grandeur of their 


’ American finery; and everyone else, ap- 


parently, had someone, husband, wife or 
child, waiting with a glad welcome. 
Only Ellie, her deep, blue eyes half 
wistful, half afraid, stood unnoticed in 
the swaying crowd until someone—May 
the Saints bless her !—spoke to her and 
finally carried her off to a girls’ lodging- 
house, there to wait until the looked-for 
job should turn up. 


Work came quickly. Many women, 


raising the city’s housing standards. 

And in some of the cities which have 
not yet adopted housing codes there are 
sanitary regulations that meet part of 
the need. In Savannah the Health De- 
partment has a thorough system of sani- 
tary inspection under which every house 
is visited several times a year, In Bir- 
mingham the force of inspectors has re- 
cently been increased to thirteen and 
regular inspection of all out premises 
has been begun. In Richmond and in 
Washington there has long been system- 
atic sanitary inspection. In Baltimore 


the Health Department for the past 
two years has had a_ small force of 
housing inspectors in addition to its 


sanitary squad. So though New Or- 
leans, Atlanta and other cities are still 
lagging in this necessary part of their 
work we may expect them soon to fol- 
low good examples. 

The South is a land of opportunity in 
housing, and the South has begun to 
see its opportunity. 


Ellie found, liked green girls because 
they came cheap and worked hard. 
Ellie earned two dollars a week. She 
got up at half past five and from then 
until ten at night labored unceasingly 
to make the four-story lodging-house 
come up to her ideal of cleanliness. She 
could shut her eyes now and see the 
stair carpets swept several times a day 
and yet always, as by some miracle, 
giving out their full quota of dust be- 
neath her brush. : 

Ellie had thought two dollars would 
be so much and had imagined with 
swift-heart beats and happy eyes the 
joy of the old people when they got 
her first letter. But alas for her 
dreams! She had to buy a hat— 
then aprons and dresses—because she 
must look neat; until, as the months 
sped by, she stopped writing for very 
shame of her unaccomplished plan. 

She made few friends. In her after- 
noons out she loitered up and down the 
streets, looking now at the shoppers, now 
at the gay shop windows. Once she 
went to a dance with a girl from a 
neighboring house, but she felt queer 
and awkward among the gaily dressed, 
highly pompadoured girls. She heard 
one red-necktied youth say to his part- 
ner, “Catch on to the mouse—ain’t she 
a regular wall-flower, though?” The 
partner sniggered appreciatively and the 
wall-flower slipped out, forgotten even 
by the girl who had invited her. 

After that she used to dream to 
herself about the people she saw com- 
ing and going in the lodging-house, 
But most of her dreams _ centered 
about Jim,—Jim who came_ every 
day with the ice. How strong he was 
and how handsome with his smooth face 
and twinkling, brown eyes! How deftly 
he swung the big cakes of ice into the 
refrigerator! Ellie could remember now 
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how she had felt when he first spoke to 
her—she was holding up the cover of 
the ice-chest and he had told her to 
“Look out, kid!” in a voice that made 
her jump and knock over a bottle of 
milk. Then he had laughed boisterously, 
till she had perforce to smile. After 
that he always spoke to her; some joke 
about her freckles—they were fading 
now, Ellie thought—or some gay word 
about the Irish brogue that burred softly 
through her few words. Then one day 
—would she ever forget it?—he had 
asked her to go to the park with him. 
She had gone, in a new, pale blue waist 
—another dollar that should have gone 
home—her soft, brown hair shadowing 
her eyes to a deeper blue and her cheeks 
to a more vivid pink. They had eaten 
ice-cream from cones and had drunk 
tonic from thin glass bottles. They had 
held hands in the merry-go-round, and, 
in the scenic railway he had put his arm 
around her, “so she wouldn’t be scared.” 
He had kissed her when he said good- 
night and Ellie had thanked him shyly 
for her good time. 

There had been other good times; 


Ellie remembered each one, down 
to the smallest detail, with a thrill 
half joy, half pain. Then Ellie 
covered her face with her hands 


as the hot blood swept from throat to 
brow. Then she had gone to the priest, 
and he had said that Jim must marry 
her. And Jim had married her—partly 
from braggadocio—that he would do the 
right thing by her—partly from fear of 
what might happen if he refused. Lilie, 
quite unwitting of his spirit, had been 
supremely happy. All shame of the 
past, all dread of the future was blotted 
out as she went with him to his lodging- 
house. She waited in the uncarpeted 
hallway while Jim showed the “marriage 
lines” to the suspicious landlady. 

They could not go to housekeeping as 
she had dreamed, but for a week Ellie 
felt that heaven had come to her. She 
thanked the saints 6n her knees for their 
goodness; even now, at times, she felt 
that nothing else mattered, she had had 
that week. Then, somehow, Jim had 
changed. He came home drunk night 
after night; sometimes he did not come 
home at all. Ellie got into the way of lying 
down on the bed with her clothes on, 
for fear he might drive her out, as he 
had once, to shiver till daylight in the 
hall. Once she had stayed in the room 
for a week with hardly anything to eat 
because she did not wish people to see 
the purple bruise on her cheek. 

Ellie moved restlessly in her chair, 
The rain seemed to be falling faster, but 
still softly, whispering under the eaves 
and along the window-sill. She turned 
her eyes from the dreary street to the 
dreary room. She had tried to make it 
look more cheerful by pinning pictures 
from the Sunday papers over the dirty 
blue and white walls. The bed, relic of 
many lodgers, showed wavy outlines 


where the spring had sagged. There 
was no spread, only a discouraged-look- 
ing green and red comforter. The small, 
“light-housekeeping” stove was cold and 
cheerless. The table, which she had 
scrubbed till it shone, was bare save for 
a few heavy plates and cups. 

This morning, when she had asked him 
for money, Jim had started to throw one 
of those cups at her. Ellie had bowed 
her head submissively, not caring whe- 
ther she was hurt or not, and Jim had put 
the cup down with a muttered oath about 
not wanting any howling, crying babies 
round him. Ellie thought at first he 
was speaking of her. Then she realized 
he meant the baby who was to come, the 
little one who, she had thought, would 
somehow make things right. Stirred at 
last, Ellie had spoken boldly, saucily— 
and Jim had heaped vile names upon her 
till she cowered as she had never cow- 
ered beneath his blows. He had gone 
and she had said to herself—dully—“He 
won’t come back—he’ll never come 
back.” 

Mrs. Carey, the landlady, had tried to 
make Ellie drink a cup of tea, but the 
food made her feel faint. Mrs. Carey 
had tried, too, to comfort her. 

“Sure, an’ he'll be all right when the 
babby comes. My man was always that 
away—and look how fond he is of ’em 
now.” Mrs. Carey paused to watch the 
effect of her words. “You'll be sick if 
you take on this way, Ellie child. Your 
face is that thin now I can almost see 
through it. If I was you I'd be after get- 
ting some Holy Water from the Nuns 
of Mt. Carmel. They do say that al- 
ways sets everything right.” 

Holy water—why not? Perhaps it 
would help. The saints were very 
good. If she prayed to them and 
to the Blessed Virgin they might 
even yet bring Jim back to her—Jim, as 
he was during that first week. She 
would get the Holy Water first and 
then, somehow, everything would be 
right. 

Ellie rose eagerly and put on her coat. 
She did not wear her hat because the 
rain would spoil it. She must have 
something to bring the water home in 
and after much searching she found a 
whiskey bottle in one of the bureau 
drawers. This she washed carefully. 
As she worked she felt more and more 
certain that somehow the Holy Water 
would work a miracle. 

She had no idea where the Nuns of 
Mr. Carmel were; anyone, she was sure, 
could tell her. She felt, when she closed 
the door behind her, as if she were go- 
ing on a pilgrimage to a sacred shrine. 
She did not feel the rain, which beaded 
her hair and clothes with moisture. 
She walked rapidly—the bottle clasped 
under her jacket. Presently she found 
herself in a street where the houses had 
green yards with trees in front of them. 
There was no one in sight, so Ellie ven- 
tured to ring the bell at a side door. 


The white-aproned girl who answered it 
at first paid no heed to Ellie’s question. 

“Are you married?”—she asked at 
length. “Yes,” said Ellie faintly. “And 
what good do you think your Holy Water 
will do?” “It will be after making 
everything right” Ellie explained vague- 
ly. “Humph” said the girl scornfully, 
and then, as Ellie’s blue eyes filled with 
tears, “You might ask at that white 
house.” 

And there at last Ellie learned the 
way. Walk as fast as she could it was 
late afternoon before she looked up into 
the kindly face of the Mount Carmelite 
nun, 

_ “And what do you want of the Holy 
Water, child?” the sister asked softly. 

Ellie explained incoherently but the 
sister seemed to understand. 

“Have you money to buy it with?” she 
asked. 

Ellie shook her head—she dared not 
trust herself to speak. She ought to 
have known, she thought bitterly, that 
here one got nothing without money. 
Her house of dreams faded, and the old, 
dull, dreary life enfolded her. For the 
first time she realized that she was cold 
and faint—that she had had nothing to 
eat all day and that the way she had 
come was both long and wet. She was 
too miserable even to cry—but sat twist- 
ing the empty bottle in her thin hands. 

The sister watched her a moment, 
“Never mind,” she said, “we will see 
what we can do.” 

Incredulously Ellie gave up the bottle 
and presently the sister brought it back, 
half full of the precious water. Ellie 
tried to thank her, breathlessly clasping 
the bottle. 

“May the Blessed Virgin bring you 
your desire,” said the nun as Ellie hur- 
ried from the house. Perhaps she 
should have made her stay and rest. 

To Ellie, the Holy Water pressed 
against her breast, it was as if the world 
was made over. She was not cold or 
hungry. It seemed to her that she fairly 
flew through the wet streets. She must 
get home before Jim did. She did not 
see the busy shoppers, some of whom 
paused to look after her. The street 
lamps were to her dazzled eyes the haloes 
of wonderful cherubim; even the dreaded 
street crossings were forgotten as she 
hurried along. The Holy Water was go- 
ing to set things right at last. 

Suddenly at the street crossing there 
was a clang in front of her—or was it 
behind? Ellie paused, dazed, stepped 
back—then forward. There was a sharp 
cry as a policeman tried, too late, to 
save her. 

They lifted her gently into the police 
ambulance. The blue eyes were half 
closed, as if she dreamed; her lips, still 
warm, were parted in a smile of perfect 
joy. One side of her coat was dripping 
with more than rain, and her hand still 
held tightly the top of a broken bottle. 

The Holy Water had set things right. 
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The Clash in the Copper Country 


The First Big Strike in Fifty Years in the Industrial 
Backwoods of Upper Michigan 


GC R EAD Harry Orchard’s con- 
fession over again if you 
haven’t read it, recently,” 
said a mine manager. “Then 
come back and tell me whether if you 
were in my place you would have any 
dealings with the Western Federation 
of Miners.” 


He looked out of his office window 
and over the brown tents of the militia- 
men, but his gaze seemed to go beyond 
—to the mine shafts up and down the 
“copper country” of the Keweenaw pen- 
insula, to the underground “levels” 
where the few men at work seemed 
only to emphasize the absence of the 
former busy thousands, to the guards 
and deputies who patrolled the “loca- 
tions,” and to the long files of serious 
faced miners who march every morn- 
ing to show that their purpose is just as 
unyielding as is the-determination of 
the managers. 

In a bare little room at the union 
headquarters a group of labor leaders 
sat late one evening. An inquirer from 
the outside had turned the discussion 
to the grievances concerning work con- 
ditions. One of the group wheeled in 
his chair. The defiance which flashed 
out in his every word when rousing the 
strikers was somehow subdued as he 
said, “We are reasonable men. These 
difficulties could be adjusted. If we 
could just get our feet under the same 
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table with the managers’ we could work 
out a fair agreement.” 

Right here—in the two points of view 
—is the crux of the copper strike, the 
hardest fought labor struggle which is 
now being waged in the country. 

Hope for an early settlement van- 
ished when the operators refused to ac- 
cept the arbitration plan suggested by 
the federal Department of Labor. Their 
decision, made public on September 21, 
reiterated the answers that had been 
made to a series of mediatory efforts 
by state officials, and reduced the strike 
to a dreary endurance test. As if to 
emphasize the fact, a raw north wind 
all that same September day drove the 
season’s first snow, bleak harbinger of 


ers 


ai. 


the long Lake Superior winter, through 
the villages which huddle around the tall 
shaft houses. 

The labor question trails the indus- 
trial frontier even more surely than 
trade follows the flag. But the copper 
mines of the Keweenaw peninsula, iso- 
lated geographically, have been singu- 
larly exempt from the turmoil of in- 
dustrial strife. The present struggle is 
the first in the fifty years the mines 
have been operating, except for a few 
disputes quickly adjusted. 

The general strike of the underground 
men called on July 23 concerns primar- 
ily their right to organize as members 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
The challenge of this organization and 
its methods we shall examine later, The 
men’s demands—an eight-hour day and a 
minimum wage of three dollars a day— 
and their protest against the “one man 
drill” which the companies have been 
introducing in place of the old “two man 
drill,” were indicated only in a general 
way in letters from the district union 
to the mine managers. These letters, 
asking for a conference, the managers 
ignored. 

Deadlocked on the issue of the exist- 
ence of the union, both sides show the 
fresh vigor of a first battle. The com- 
panies are strong in a sense of author- 
ity never before disputed; the men con- 
fident in a new consciousness of their 
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SCENE OF A WANTON KILLING 


In this house two men dropped dead and three were wounded when six guards 
shot through windows into a room where the boarding boss, his wife, four chil- 


dren, and Eight boarders were having supper. 


no fireams. 


One of the wounded men stands in the doorway (right). 


A search of the house revealed 
The six 


guards are held on charges of manslaughter. 


collective power. Bewilderment best 
characterizes the state of mind of the 
community, which has found itself in 
the midst of problems hitherto scarcely 
thought of except as affecting some re- 
mote city. 

This Michigan copper mining “camp” 
spreads over three counties, includes the 
well-built cities of Houghton, Hancock 
and Calumet, boasts the greatest depth— 
over a mile—which men have penetrated 
the earth’s crust, and looks back on more 
than half a century of peaceful develop- 
ment under the leadership of such men 
as Alexander Agassiz. 


Mines and Men 

The production each year from the 
forty-two mines is about 220,000,000 
pounds of copper, constituting about 20 
per cent of this country’s output. At 
the average price of copper during the 
last decade, 15 cents a pound—it is now 
17 cents—the value of this annual pro- 
duction is about $33,000,000. Scarcely 
half the mines are producing; the others 
are in exploring and developing stages. 

The famous Calumet and Hecla 
mine, which alone produces 75,000,000 
pounds annually, occupies a still more 
commanding position, since in recent 
years it has come into operating control, 
and in some cases controlling ownership, 
of a dozen other mines, eight of them 
producing. The Calumet and Hecla 
group produces more than half of the 
district’s annual output of copper. 

In the mine operations of the whole 
“camp” some 16,000 men constitute a 
normal working force, about half of 
them employed by the Calumet and 
Hecla mines. The companies report 
that on the day before the strike about 


14,300 men were at work. About half 
the men work underground. Of the un- 
derground men roughly 40 per cent are 
miners, 30 per cent trammers, 10 per 
cent timbermen and 20 per cent labor- 
ers, drill boys, and miscellaneous work- 
men. 

At successive “levels,” 100 feet apart 
as you go down a shaft, two “drifts,” or 
tunnels, stretch out from the shaft hori- 
zontally, in opposite directions. Pick 
your way along such a drift, walking 
between the tram tracks, avoiding the 
lumps of rock from overflowing cars, 
and ducking your head when you come 
to projections of the “hanging wall” or 
roof. You may walk 200 feet, or as 
much as a quarter of a mile from the 
shaft, your lamp pushing into the black- 
ness, when you begin to hear a faint 
sound ahead like that of a distant riv- 
etting machine. 

At last you reach the cavernous 
“stope” in which the miner is working. 
He has climbed up the steep incline and 
stands on a ledge of rock just under 
the “hanging wall.” His drill, operated 
by compressed air, acts like the quarry 
machine which drills holes for blasting 
rock. Instead of standing on a tripod 
and boring vertically down, it is attach- 
ed to a heavy iron post braced against 
rock walls, and bores at every conceiy- 
able angle—sometimes straight up into 
the rock above. 

All day or all night, according to his 
shift, the miner drills. Into the holes 
as he leaves his work, he puts the 
charges of dynamite, lighting the fuse so 
that the explosion shall occur only when 
he has reached a safe distance. 


The broken rock which the blast has 


tumbled down the incline is loaded into 
the cars by the trammers of the shift 
following. Two trammers handle three 
cars. Each car as it is filled is pushed 
out along the drift to the shaft. The 
rock is dumped into the “skip,” then 
hoisted to the surface and started 
through the stamping mill and other pro- 
cesses by which the copper is extracted. 

The workers represent no less than 
thirty-eight nationalities. Cornishmen, 
or “Cousin Jacks,” as they are called, 
were the first arrivals. Irish, Swedes 
and Finns followed, and now a large 
proportion is. furnished by Croatians, 
Italians, Hungarians and others from 
‘southeastern Europe. The Cornishmen 
are famous miners, but the Finns are al- 
most as efficient, according to the man- 
agers. 

It is related that one day a mine cap- 
tain was going his rounds and called up 
to a couple of Cornishmen who were 
working in a difficult stope. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

“Mighty ’ard, cap’n; she’s pretty 
tough.” 

“Well, boys, brace up; what you want 
is pride and perseverance to help you.” 

When he had gone on he heard the 
two miners behind him: “Say, Bill, who 
be they, Pride and Perserverance?” 

“I doan’t know, Tom—guess they be 
the two Finns in the next stope.” 


The Socialist Finns 


The Finns number 11,531 of the 33,333 
foreign-born whites in Houghton county. 
A large proportion are already Social- 
ists when they leave the old country, and 
in the new land, cleavage deepens be- 
tween the Socialists and the non-Social- 
ists. The Socialistic ideas of some of 
the less educated Finns are crude. 
Some of them have the most fantastic 
notion of America’s “freedom.” A Fin- 
nish servant girl one day naively dis- 
closed her simple belief when she re- 
marked to her mistress: “Some day 
you be in kitchen and I be in parior.” 

Those who uphold the companies’ side 
of the present controversy say that the 
uneducated among the Finns were led to 
believe that the government would take 
over the mines if the strike lasted three 
months, and that each visit of a repre- 
sentative from the state or federal gov- 
ernment indicated such a governmental 
solution. 

However, this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the Socialist Finns are a 
strong element in the strike. In Han- 
cock they recently erected a large build- 
ing containing an up-to-date printing 
establishment for the publication of a 
daily paper, a hall, a restaurant and 
other social facilities. The headquar- 
ters of the district union of the Western 
Federation of Miners is also in this 
building. 

As early as 1904 organizers of the 
Federation appeared in the district. Al- 
though by 1907 they had gained a mem- 
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bership of several hundred, the effort 


was allowed to lapse. Missionary work 
was soon renewed, however, and the 
present five local unions in the district 
were organized in 1908-10. 

Last spring the conviction grew that 
better conditions must be secured. In 
June a preliminary vote showed a strong 
sentiment in favor of demanding im- 


provement, and during the first twelve 
days of July ballots were cast on two 


questions: whether the district union 
should ask for a conference with the 
employers for the purpose of adjusting 
wages, hours, and working conditions; 
and whether a strike should be called if 
the operators refused to grant a confer- 
ence or concessions. The union officers 
claim that over 9,000 votes were cast 
and that 98 per cent of them favored 
the proposed action, but unbiased ob- 


servers in the district think these figures 


7 both sides.” 


. much exaggerated. 


The letter sent to each mine manager 
on July 14, expressed the earnest hope 


that a strike, with all the suffering it 
would bring employes, 


employers and 
the public, might be avoided, and that 
the question at issue might be settled 
“amicably with fairness and justice to 
But it bluntly threatened a 
strike unless on answer was forthcom- 


ing by July 21, appointing the conference 


for some time before July 28. No reply 


_ or acknowledgment was received by the 


union officers, and in some instances the 
unopened letters were brought back by 
the mail carriers with “Refused” writ- 
ten across the face of the envelope. 


_ When July 21 came, the strike was call- 


ed for July 23. The walkout of the un- 
derground men was practically complete. 
Such as were not members of the union 
were either caught by the spirit of, the 
crowd or coerced into joining union 
ranks. 

There were cases of intimidation and 


_ rough handling of men returning to 


THE OLD “TWO MAN” DRILL 


At work in a “stope.” 


The drill bores holes for the dynamite which blasts out 


rock containing copper. 


work, the experience of some old men 
being especially pitiful. In the first two 
days more than a score of injured peo- 
ple were received at the hospital. 
This led to prompt action by the gov- 
ernor, and the state militia, 2,700 strong, 
arrived on the ground before the strike 
was half a week old. Their presence 
has undoubtedly been a large factor in 
preventing violence. Their methods, 
and particularly the excesses of a few 
individuals such as are always present in 
any large number of young.men, have 
been vigorously criticised, sometimes 
justly, by union leaders. But the aver- 
age striker feels that the soldiers, many 
of whom are trade union members, 
have in general treated them fairly. 
Some of the friction between militia 
and strikers has been due to misunder- 
standing. At one time a group of sol- 
diers sought to divert a strikers’ parade 


THE NEW “ONE MAN” DRILL 
The men object to it as involving too hard and lonely work, 


from trespassing on company property, 
but gave the strikers the impression that 
they were trying to stop the parade al- 
together. In the ensuing mélée the 
United States flag borne by the strikers 
was trampled on and torn. Trivial as 
the incident may seem, one can imagine 
how it would have been heralded as an 
“outrage” and a desecration if the flag 
had belonged to the soldiers. In an- 
other case a child was injured by the 
horse of a trooper who’ was pushing 
back a crowd. This caused bitter feel- 
ing among the strikers. 


Disorder 


In mass picketing and parades, women 
of the strikers’ families are active. Not 
infrequently they attempt to snatch din- 
ner pails away from scabs and some- 
times, in addition to a tongue-lashing, 
they have applied to their victims a 
broom dipped in filth. But anyone pos- 
sessed of a grain of humor cannot fail 
to be amused at the gravity with which 
the local citizens regard this “lawless- 
ness” on the part of Croatian peas- 
ants whose minds and emotions are 
about as undisciplined as those of mis- 
chief-loving American boys. Only a 
handful of convictions have resulted 
from the hundreds of arrests. 

The strikers have evinced little dis- 
position to destroy property though the 
stoppage of the pumps in some mines 
has done damage. They are charged 
with the burning of a store, but little 
evidence has been adduced to prove it. 
To prevent depredations, lines of incan- 
descent lights have been stretched 
around the mine locations and two of 
the companies play searchlights over 
their property each night. 

The union officers made considerable 
effort to prevent trouble. Strikers were 
cautioned not to drink and they were 
threatened with the loss of union mem- 


The building with the curved roof is the company owned armory, leased to the state. 
is the Calumet and Hecla Company office. 


and leased to the school district. 


bership if they carried firearms. Out of 
more than 200 strikers arrested in the 
first weeks of the strike, but one was 
found with a gun. 

Considering the wide area involved; 
the number of men, their many nation- 
alities, and the few police officers, the 
early disorder was not very great. It 
speaks well for the normal peacefulness 
of the region that the two villages of 
Red Jacket and Laurium, which com- 
prise Calumet, had each a force con- 
sisting of but one marshal for day duty 
and three watchmen for night duty prior 
to the strike. The struggle has involvy- 
ed no such continued violence and pitch- 
battles as marked the West Virginia 
strike of the United Mine Workers. 


The Injunction 

The situation during the first ten or 
twelve weeks scarcely seems to have 
warranted the sweeping injunction 
drawn by the managers’ counsel and 
granted on September 20 by a local 
judge against picketing or parading or 
doing “anything whatsoever in further- 
ance of any combination . . . to 
cause the employes against 
their will . . . to refrain from 
working.” Yet the strike leaders, im- 
mediately urged all strikers to observe 
its provisions carefully, except with ref- 
erence to parading. On September 29 
the judge, at the behest of the union, 
dissolved the injunction, saying that the 
grounds for issuing it had been shown 
to be insufficient. He specifically up- 
held the right to organize and to picket, 
but assured protection to anyone de- 


A MILITIA CAMP AT CALUMET 


siring to work. The managers then 
took the matter to the state Supreme 
Court which, on October ‘8, issued an 
order requiring the local judge to re- 
new the temporary injunction and show 
cause why it should not be made per- 
manent. 


The labor unions were less successful 
in appealing to the courts to ward off 
what to their minds was a more real 
provoking cause of violence.. The fed- 
eration attorney sought to enjoin the 
sheriff from hiring Waddell-Mahon de- 
tectives, many of them ex-policemen 
from New York and Chicago. These 
“eunmen,” as they are called in Calu- 
met, are responsible for an outrageously 
wanton killing. 

An Austrian miner was taking his 
customary short cit home across com- 
pany property. A deputy challenged 
him. They cursed each other and the 
miner continued on his way. The 
deputy secured another deputy sheriff 
and four Waddell men. The six went 
to the house and called upon the miner 
to come with them. He refused, say- 
ing he had done nothing wrong. 
Though the occupants of the house deny 
it, the guards say that a ten pin and a 
bottle were hurled out of the window. 

With no further provocation the 
guards fired their six revolvers through 
the open windows of the dining room in 
which there were at supper the keeper 
of the boarding house, his wife, four 
children under four years of age and 
eight boarders among whom was the 
miner sought. Two men dropped dead— 
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Back of the telegraph pole 


In the far background is the high school built and owned by the company 


the youngest a boy of eighteen—two 
were wounded, and the six months old 
baby in its mother’s arms was powder- 
burned. The house was searched, even 
to the immigrants’ trunks, but no fire- 
arms were found in it. The six guards 
are now held on charges of manslaugh- 
ter. 

As you sit in the room, with the bul- 
let marks all around, and listen to a 
simple Croatian peasant tell the story in 
broken English—he himself had received 
two wounds—the very recital gives you 
a sense of physical shock. 

The reckless, bullying character of 
some of these detectives from the out- 


‘side was shown when certain of them 


while drunk halted militia officers and 
“poked a gun” in the face of a lieuten- 
ant to whose restraining efforts they 
objected. 


Menace of the ‘““Gunmen” 

The union has asked for the arrest 
of one “wrecking crew” of these im- 
ported “gunmen” in an automobile, who 
shot up a parade of strikers. But the 
observer cannot help feeling vividly, 
both the menace and the utter absurdity 
involved in policing these most delicate 
crises with mercenaries who make a 
profit out of the very continuance of dis- 
order, and who are not above provoking 
disorder to demonstrate the need of 
their continued service. The bitterness 
against them is readily extended to the 
militia by foreigners who lump them to- 
gether as representatives of govern- 
mental authority. ) 

Other serious shootings have taken 
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place. When deputies shot over the 
heads of a crowd, a bullet struck a fif- 
teen-year-old girl who stood in the rear. 
A deputy was found dead with a bullet 
hole in his skull shortly after a wound- 
ed striker died in a hospital. A car- 
load of guards coming into. one 
mine location exchanged shots with 
strikers. The sheriff on investiga- 
tion declared that the first shot was 
fired from the car and, acting with the 


prosecutor, he revoked the blanket 
license which had permitted the guards 
of this mine to carry concealed 
weapons. 


-A press report of October 6 tells of 
an employe of one mine who was stopped 
by ten men on his way to work. They 
asked him for his union book. As he 
started to run he was fired upon twice, 
one bullet. passing through his hip. The 
ten men fled. Another report, of Oc- 
tober 18, relates that a dynamite bomb 
was put on the railroad track in front 
of a trainload of guards. The engi- 
neer saw the burning fuse and stopped 
the train just in time. The explosion 
blew up a section of track. 

The wonder is that there have not 
been more breaking points in the tense 
situation. Repression and the continued 
use of the imported gunmen is likely 
to stir irresponsible hot-headed men to 
retaliative violence, and both strikers 
and guards seem to be using firearms 
increasingly. 

No one can mingle among the strik- 
ers without feeling that there is real 


Charles H. Moyer, (left), President of the Western 
ederation of Miners, discussing arbitation plans proposed 
by the Federal Department of Labor Mediator, John A. 


offitt (right). 


A “WRECKING CREW” OF 
“GUNMEN” 


Detective agency op- 
eratives from the out- 
side are so called locally. 
Much disorder and vio- 
lence centers around 
them and their methods. , 


dissatisfaction with conditions. But to 
arrive at a thorough understanding of 
the grievances is extremely difficult. It 
is hard for an outsider to picture the 
underground conditions, and even when 
he does “go down” he cannot tell wheth- 
er what he sees is typical of conditions 
before the strike or of all the many 
shafts and levels. Different depths, 
shafts, managements, rock—whether 
conglomerate or amygdaloid—and a 
dozen other varying factors complicate 
infinitely comprehension of the facts 
and detract from the 
accuracy of general- 
izations. It is possible 
here to present only in 
broad outline the situ- 
ationw nase toe Outs; 
wages and work con- 
ditions. 


Work Shifts 


The men ask for an 
eight-hour shift, such 
as obtains in most of 
the western metal and 
coal mines throughout 
the country, andis pre- 
scribed by statute in 


some copper mining 
states. Half an hour 
should be added for 
lunch and the time 


consumed for one trip 
in the shaft on the 
men’s time—the other 
trip coming out of the 


eight hours. This 
makes nearly - nine 
hours “collar to col- 
lar’ as the men ex- 


press the time between 
starting underground 
and reaching the sur- 
face again at the end 
of the shift. 

The present shift is 


theoretically ten 
hour for lunch. 
agers themselves 


hours, including an 
But the mine man- 
admit that it is 
really about ten and one-half hours 
“collar to collar.’ The men claim 
that in some of the mines it is 
often much longer. The miners work 
five and one-half day shifts a week or 
only five night shifts. As each man 
changes from day to night shift or vice 
versa every week, it makes an average 
of about five and one-quarter shifts a 
week—six eight-hour shifts would total 
only two or three hours shorter. 

Trammers, however, work six full 
shifts a week, day or night, except that 
the Saturday shifts are two hours short. 
These men, therefore, who bear the brunt 
of the hardest work, so exhausting that 
a man is said to stand it only about 
seven years, have the longest hours in 
most of the mines. They also receive 
a smaller wage. Most of the mine 
managers admit that this is not as it 
should be and they look upon the pres- 
ent trouble as mainly a trammers’ 
strike. 

Wages are determined either on a 
contract system or “company account,” 
which means merely a flat rate per shift. 
The amounts earned vary considerably 
in different mines, and the method of 
determining pay on the contract sys- 
tem is changing to tonnage of rock, in 
place of the old Cornish custom of cubic 
fathom measurement which has been 
used for half a century. 

It is frequently urged in justification 
of lower wages paid by certain mines 
that a large investment—from half a 
million to two million dollars—is neces- 
sary to make operation profitable or 
even ascertain whether a mine can be 
made profitable, and that a low grade 
of rock does not permit the scale paid 
where the rock has higher proportion of 
copper. 

But to the man who thinks of wages 
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in terms of family standard of living, 
this argument has little appeal. No mine 
manager would think of trying to get 
his drilling machines cheaper by using 
it; and there is no more reason why it 
should be applied to labor cost. If the 
mine is still in the “prospect” stage, it 
is unfair to ask the workman to make 
sacrifices. Should it turn out to be a 
bonanza, he will not share in the profit. 
If stockholders are speculating they 
ought to do it with their own money 
and not with that withheld from work- 
ingmen. 
hears mine managers declare that their 
highest paid miners involve their lowest 
labor costs, because of greater efficiency. 
Higher wages as a rule are paid by 
mines of the Calumet and Hecla group 
than by the other mines, though some 
of that group are working in rock of 
as low a grade as any. 


Wages and Dividends 


Yet it is only natural that the miners 
in asking a higher scale should point 
out that the Calumet and Hecla, on a 
capitalization of $2,500,000, has, since 
its organization in - Civil War times, 
paid dividends totaling $125,000,000. 
During the last ten years the average 
yearly dividend has been $40.20 on every 
share of a par value $25, and present 
market value of $415.00. On _ shares 
of the same par value some of the other 
“good” mines have, during the last de- 
cade, paid average annual dividends of 
from $3.82 to $10.20. 

During the first six months of 1913 
the average earnings. of miners in the 
Calumet and Hecla group, according to 
company figures supplied the writer, 
were $3.48 per shift after deductions 
for supplies—dynamite, fuses, etc., but 
without deduction for the company fee 
for medical services of fifty cents a 
month for single men and a dollar for 
family men. Trammers’ earnings aver- 
aged $2.80. 

The record shows that of the miners: 


14,16 per cent earned...... 
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Average earnings of miners and tram- 
mers in other mines run usually about 
50 to 60 cents lower than these figures. 
The element of unsteady work does not 
enter seriously into calculations of 
monthly and yearly earnings, since most 
of the mines have run full time for 
years. 

Many of the pay tickets published 
broadcast by the miners show monthly 
earnings as low as $40 to $60 after de- 


Furthermore, one frequently . 


“TALL ANNIE” 


Wife of a Croatian miner, who 
heads the strikers’ parades. She is 
frequently arrested but her indomit- 
able spirit encourages the men. 


ductions were made for supplies and 
medical fee. A typical one, giving an 
unusually complete record, shows the 
earnings of a contract miner from 1905 
to 1913. In 1905 he put im seven 
months, 171 days, with total earnings of 
$393.60 or about $2.25 a day. The 
highest pay during that year was $76.30 
for 25 days’ work, the lowest was $48.05 
for 27 days’ work. 

In 1906 he put in 259 days and re- 
ceived $569.30. His highest pay was 
$66.10 for 27 days’ work—less than 
$2.45 a day; and the lowest was $28.95 
for 24 days—less than $1.25 a day. 

In 1907 he worked 309 days and re- 
ceived $748.80, an average of $2.42 a 
day, his highest earnings being $95.10 
for 26 days and his lowest $39.53 for 
25 days. 

In 1908 he worked 309 days and re- 
ceived $752.35, 

In 1909 he worked 282 days and re- 
ceived $638.80, an average of $58 a 
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month for the eleven months he was 
employed. 

In 1910 he again worked eleven 
months, 283 days, and received $703.25, 
or about $64 a month. 

In 1911 he worked 254 days and re- 
ceived $659.15. 

In 1912 he worked 302 days and re- 
ceived $846.50, or an average of $2.80. 

In 1913 he worked 151 days before 
the strike and received $406.40 or less 
than $2.70 a day. 

Some of these pay tickets published 
by the union are several years old. Even 
mine managers cite cases of meager 
earnings under some of the unjust meth- 


ods of payment in use up to as recently 


as three years ago. The very bitter 
feeling in some “locations” is explained 
as being a not unwarranted protest 
against conditions of the past. 

But some are misleading in other 
ways. One showed the comparatively 
low pay of a man, practically a pen- 
sioner, provided with a petty surface 
job, but the reader was left to assume 
it to be the ticket of an able-bodied 
miner. Similarly with the ticket of a 
drill boy. The wages paid to some of 
these boys of 18 to 21 are doubtless 
low, often $1.25 or $1.35 a day, but this 
as a grievance should stand by itself 
and not be used to misrepresent wage 
scales of miners. In another case the 
low earnings of one month on a two 
months’ contract are given, but not the 
high earnings of the other month, 


The Minimum Asked 


In asking for a minimum wage of 
$3 for all underground men, the union 
is demanding what the company says 
85 per cent of the miners and 25 per 
cent of the trammers in the Calumet 
and Hecla mines already receive. A 
larger proportion of workers in most of 
the other mines would be benefited by 
the $3 minimum. 

The managers are generally opposed 
to the principle of a minimum wage, 
although the Calumet and Hecla man- 
agers freely state: that a miner who 


COMPANY HOUSES OF THE BEST GRADE 
These have eight rooms and rent for eight dollars a month. 
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cannot earn $3.00 a day is not the sort 
they want to retain in their employ. 
In the Butte, Montana, copper mines, 
operated under an agreement between 
the Western Federation of Miners and 
the companies, a minimum wage of 
$3.50 is in force for all underground 
men, which automatically becomes $3.75 
when the market price of copper rises 
to 15 cents a pound, and $4.00 when it 
rises to 17 cents a pound. There is no 
loubt, however, that living costs, and 
especially rent, are higher in Butte than 
in. Calumet. The report of the investi- 
ating committee of the Copper County 
Commercial Club claims that there is 
4 wide difference between the two 
regions. 

The Calumet and Hecla men include 
1 larger proportion of the old Cornish- 
men than any other mine force in the 
listrict. These have stuck by their work 
n larger numbers, perhaps partly be- 
cause they seem to have better chances 
9f promotion to jobs as petty under- 
josses. Out of about 2,300 under- 
yround men the company reported late 
n September that about 1,250 were at 
work. Most of the other mines were 
till almost solidly tied up and two of 
hem had announced that in any case 
here would be no resumption of work 
intil next spring. 

The greatest sense of grievance 
iainst the Calumet and Hecla com- 
any seems to be over the introduction 
yf the one man drill in place of the 
wo man drill, which has been used 
or years. The men claim this to be a 
cheme to make them turn out about 
wice as much output, with much harder 
vork, and at little advance in pay. 

The company frankly admits that the 
rime purpose of the new machine is to 
ecure greater efficiency. And it justi- 
ies its position as follows: The Lake 
Superior ores are the lowest grade cop- 
yer ores successfully mined in the 
vorld. Butte ores average 62 and Bis- 
yee, Arizona, ores 74 pounds of copper 
yer ton. Most copper ores will run at 
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MARCHING TO PICKET DUTY. MINE SHAFT BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND 


least 60 pounds to the ton. The Kewee- 
naw peninsula ores run as low as 10 
and 20 pounds to the ton. To mine this 
low-grade, ore profitably requires effi- 
ciency. 

As the mines are worked it is often 
found that the proportion of copper 
in the rock decreases. Introduction of 
the one man drill makes possible the 
mining of ore of so low a grade that 
it would otherwise be left in the ground. 
Higher wages and lower mining costs 
are both possible. Efficiency is increas- 
ed about 38 per cent, mining costs are 
expected to be cut 25 per cent, and the 
figures of six months show that a man 
actually earns about 20 per cent more 
than he does in the same length of time 
with a two man machine—the average 
increase per shift being from about 
$2.83 up to about $3.34. 


Objections to New Machine 


The work with the one-man drill is 
harder. As compared with the 275 or 
300 pounds of the two-man drill, the 
machine weighs about 150 pounds. It 
is one thing to lift this from an office 


q COMPANY HOUSES OF A POORER GRADE 


The usual rent for company houses throughout the copper country is very low: 
Br one dollar per room per month. 


floor, set it down again, and say it is 
not too heavy. It is another thing to 
carry it in the dark up the incline of 
the stope over loose wet rock. And 
even the carrying of the heavy iron 
post on which the drill itself is to be 
set up is no job for a weakling. To 
set up either type of machine requires 
from half an hour to an hour and 
a half, 

One objection of the men to the one- 
man drill is the working alone. The ma- 
chine itself is no more dangerous to 
operate but an accident is more serious 
if one man works at a considerable dis- 
tance from any other man. The mine 
managers realize this, and a law re- 
cently passed by the Michigan Legis- 
lature provides that no man shall work 
more than 150 feet from his nearest 
fellow workman on the same level. The 
miners charge, however, that this law is 
disregarded. But the managers declare 
that they urged its enactment. The 
companies say that with two men work- 
ing near together, each would be ex- 
pected to help the other in the “set up” 
of his machine. A suggestion has been 
made that a helper be employed for 
each two machines. Mine men say that 
such a third man would be kept busy. 
But, of course, this would cut into the 
increase in output and wages per man. 

The one-man drill has come to stay— 
an outsider feels that there is little 
room for doubt on this point and that 
part of the objection to it is of the sort 
which almost always greets any change 
from the accustomed order. Some dis- 
satisfaction, doubtless, is due to imper- 
fections which will be eliminated as the 
machine is improved. For example, 
not all the machines are yet supplied 
with water piped all the way from the 
surface; the miner has to carry water 
in buckets from the shaft to a small 
supply tank near the drill. But water 
has to be carried thus all the way to 
the two man drills and poured in the 
hole being drilled and in the case of 
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Union request for a conference brought back unopened—‘“Refused” by— 
a mine manager. 


upward holes there has been no protec- 
tion of the miner from dust. But the new 
machine forces water through a small 
hole in the center of the drill out to 
the point where it is cutting the rock. 
The operators declare that miners who 
have become used to the change in drills 
welcome the chance it affords them to 
make higher wages. 

One hopes that the movement toward 
efficiency manifest in the one-man ma- 
chine and the contract system of pay 
will extend to the trammers. Contract 
tramming in the Calumet and Hecla 
mines has already brought higher earn- 
ings as a result. But for the bare 
handed loading of rough, sharp ore into 
the tram cars and the back-breaking 
work of pushing two and a third tons 
of rock in a car weighing nearly a ton 
itself, mechanical substitutes would 
seem to be both possible and economical. 
Human muscle is high cost power and 
there has long been a labor shortage 
in the copper country. 

In one of the mines electric hauling 
of the cars is in use, but in most of the 
mines the managers say that the short 
distance of most of the drifts does not 
warrant the expense. Mules are being 
tried in one mine. To make the work 
of filling the cars easier, the Calumet 
and Hecla has hopes of developing a 
belt loader which can be used in the 
stopes. 


Friction with Under Bosses 


While the union in its statement of 
grievances has not referred specifically 
to the shift and trammer bosses, little 
inquiry is needed to reveal the fact that 
friction between the men and these 
under bosses is a prolific source of 
trouble. These bosses have it in their 
power to affect considerably the pay 
of the men by their decisions as to whe- 
ther a tram car is filled to average ca- 
pacity or as to how many fathoms of 
rock a miner has broken. The oppor- 
tunity for favoritism or for injustice is 
apparent. Under the tonnage measure- 
ment, quantity is computed by the num- 
ber of tram cars of known capacity. 
Few miners, according to one superin- 


tendent, keep track of the number of 
cars they have filled. Yet there seem 
to have. arisen no such disputes. as 
brought about the check-weighman sys- 
tem in all the coal mines where the 
United Mine Workers have gained foot- 
hold. 

Often much discontent may prevail 
without the knowledge of the mine cap- 
tain or manager. The men say that if 
a grievance is taken from the shift 
boss to the captain, the captain merely 
says he will investigate, which means 
ascertaining and accepting what the 
shift boss says. Nothing happens, and 
the miner or trammer is even worse 
off than before. He has incurred the 
added displeasure of the shift boss. 
After a few such experiences, a miner 
thinks it is useless to complain and 
merely lets the sense of injustice rankle 
in his mind. 

It is perhaps indicative of a lack of 
personal relations between managers 
and men that during the strike but one 
manager has made any effort to as- 
semble his striking workers for a 
face-to-face discussion of their diffi- 
culties. He accomplished nothing. But 
in contrast with this general attitude is 
the story that is told of a difficulty 
years ago when Alexander Agassiz, 
stood up before his polyglot as- 
semblage of workers and frankly dis- 
cussed the matter in several languages. 


“ployes. 


The difficulty was thus speedily adjusted 

Safety and sanitary measures in the 
mines are not vital issues in the presen 
situation. It is not generally known 
however, that copper mines have, ac 
cording to the reports of the federa 
Bureau of Mines, a higher fatality rat 
than other metal mines, and that thi 
metal mines as a group kill more met 
per thousand employes than the coa 
mines of the country, despite the fac 
that the metal mines have no gas. Th 
annual accident mortality in coal min 
ing, with all its wholesale slaughter, i 
3.73 per thousand; in the copper mine 
it is 5.33 per thousand—6.31 under 
ground~and 2.97 among surface em 
Michigan, however, shows ; 
lower rate than most of the other cop 
per-mining states. A state workmen’ 
compensation law was recently enacted 
Accident victims are usually crushed by 
falling rock or killed by tumbling dowr 
a shaft. Protection aroun’ the shaft a 
each level, required by state law, con 
sists often of single loose chains. 


Mine Sanitation 


Sanitary provisions underground art 
meager or conspicuous by their absence 
There are no closets and the men ar 
expected to use old stopes, where boxe: 
filled with lime are sometimes provided 
At the 1912 meeting of the Lake Su 
perior Mining Institutes one paper wa: 
devoted to mine sanitation. The speak 
er emphasized the need for toilet con 
veniences and other sanitary equipment 
and gave warning that the “hookworn 
is almost sure to enter our deep north 
ern ore mines unless each operator use: 
great care to prevent it.’ The experi 
ence in the Cornish tin mines and it 
our own coal mines show, he said, tha 
in mines once infected even the mos 
drastic and expensive measures fail t 
eradicate the pest completely. 

Although artificial means of ventila 
tion are meager, the air in the mine 
seems fresh, except in the deep com 
glomerate levels where the heat is ap 
preciably greater than nearer the sur 
face. 

Community conditions in the “coppei 
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country” would in themselves afford 
data for an interesting social study. 
Most of the houses are company-owned 
and the rents are exceptionally low— 
averaging about one dollar per room 
per month. While many dilapidated 
houses are in evidence, those provided 
by the Calumet and Hecla company 
proper for the workers in its own mine 
seem to be the best. It doubtless feels 
that with its wealth it can afford to do 
better than some of the poorer com- 
panies. It has invested nearly $1,000,- 
000 in company houses. The yearly 
profit for the last decade has been only 
$600, and no allowance has been made 
for depreciation. 


Land Ownership 
The companies own vast tracts of 
land and refuse to sell any of it. The 
men who started the mines fifty years 
ago in a comparative wilderness felt 
that company ownership was the most 
efficacious and advantageous method of 
development both for the companies and 
their men. They are now vigorously 
criticized, however, for their refusal to 
sell lots to home builders. It is pointed 
out that they could sell surface titles 
and still retain all mineral rights be- 
low fifteen feet from the surface. 
An annual rent of five dollars a 
lot is charged, and the leases run from 
year to year or five years at the long- 
est. To an outsider one of the most in- 
explicable facts in the whole situation 
is the mental comfort of people who 
thus build their own homes on ground 
from which the company has absolute 
power to force their removal at almost 
any time. The leases on company 
houses give the company the right to 
terminate them on fifteen days’ notice. 
However much this. situation may 
put the average employe, or any citizen 
for that matter, at the mercy of the 
industrial control, there is another side 
to the matter. In a community of but 
one main industry, ownership of land 
may be even more disadvantageous. 
Mobility of labor is one of its greatest 
safeguards against exploitation and no 
workingman is so completely in the 
hands of his industrial overlord as the 
one who has his savings invested in 
property where livelihood can be gained 
from but one source. 
_ The Calumet and Hecla company dur- 
ng a twenty-year period agreed to buy 
4 a fair appraisal any house built by 
a lessee of company ground, but this 
period ended two years ago. 
_ Community institutions are on the 
me extraordinary basis with refer- 
ce to land ownership, absolutely sub- 
to the industrial power so far as 
ht to a habitation is concerned. 
a few of the thirty-five churches in 
net own titles to their sites. 
principal schools are company built 
company owned, and are leased to 
school district. Similarly the arm- 
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ory leased for Calumet militiamen is 
company property. Memory recalls 
that this sort of a situation, though 
with a more objectionable exercise of 
paternalism, was the rock upon which 
the experiment of Pullman was wreck- 
ed. The company defends its policy 
on the ground that it may need the land 
for shaft houses and other buildings 
necessary for the development of the 
mineral wealth. But community rights 
and spirit, too, are important. 

Efforts for community -welfare have 
been made by some of the companies. 
Two. have established public libraries. 
That of the Calumet and Hecla is 
especially fine. This company has 
also provided a_ well-equipped bath 
house, and such recreative features as 
a hockey rink and a splendid band, and 
is about to build a $250,000 hospital. It 
has recently engaged a welfare worker, 
but he has had no previous experience, 
knowledge of, or training for, such 
work, and whatever he attempts cannot 
fail to be handicapped by the fact that 
he has been introduced in the midst of 
the strike bitterness when the men are 
criticising welfare work as but a sop. 

More real significance, however, at- 
taches to the development of a highly 
successful co-operative store. Origin- 
ating among the miners themselves in 
1890, it received guidance and help from 
the operators who realized that every 
time wages were raised the local store- 
keeper raised prices to keep pace. If 
the Tamarack Co-operative Association 
had done nothing more than keep prices 
down, it would have amply demonstrated 
its usefulness. But it did a business 
last year of nearly a million dollars 
and its 1,700 members received divi- 
dends of 8 per cent on their ten dollar 
shares and of 12 per cent on the amount 
of their purchases for the year. 

In local government and community 
affairs what is done is rarely counter to 
what the mine managers want done. The 
Houghton county board of supervisors 
does not have an actual majority of min- 
ing men, but they constitute the strong- 
est group, and what that group says 
“goes.” The strikers complain that the 
companies control the machinery of 
government in Houghton county, from 
the sheriff down. And so it impresses 
the outsider. 


Strikers—Their Places 


One cannot fail to be impressed by 
the spirit and perseverance of the 


strikers some of whom trudge five to 


seven miles every morning to join in a 
demonstration and parade. Company 
men contend that the union by threats, 
torces men to parade. But at most this 
can involve comparatively few. The 
downright devotion to the cause on the 
part of thousands of strikers, represent- 
ing many nationalities, is stirring. 
Upon these men the future operation 
of the mines must mainly depend. But 


some effort has been made to bring 
in new workers. The first attempt 
resulted in a _ fiasco. Thirty-one 
men were brought from New York to 
a mine location in cars, the doors of 
which were locked from the time of 
the train’s arrival in the early morning 
hours until the time came to take the 
men to their jobs. The contracts 
they carried from the employment 
agency were filled in in their respective 
languages, except that the word strike, 
[information which the law requires 
to be given,] was put in English, 
Two of the men escaped and came to 
the union headquarters. They went 
back and brought twelve of their fellows 
all of whom signed an affidavit setting 
forth that they had not been informed 
of the strike and that they did not de- 
sire to take strikers’ places. They then 
left for parts unknown, but later armed 
deputies and guards searched the union 
headquarters for them. 


The Union’s Record 


Whatever the attitude of the operators 
toward labor organization and collect- 
ive bargaining as general propositions, 
they declare that their present antagon- 
ism is only against the particular union 
with which they are now struggling. 
Of course, niany another employer who 
has gotten into a fight with a union has 
drawn a distinction between “good” and 
“bad” unions. It is always a “bad” 
union with which he is confronted. 

The mine managers naturally seize 
upon the record of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. They point to the 
strikes in the Coeur d’Alene district 
of Idaho, in Colorado, at Homestake, 
on the Mesaba Range in 1907, and more 
recently in the Porcupine district in 
Ontario and at Bingham, Utah. Vio- 
lent disorders occurred in connection 
with all these. The first led up to the 
murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg of 
Idaho, for which crime the present 
president of the federation, Charles H. 
Moyer, and William D. Haywood were 
tried and acquitted, and in which trial 
the confession of Harry Orchard was 
the principal evidence. 

That the federation has been respons- 
ible for much violence, is not doubted 
by the writer of this article. These 
brutalities and any violence in labor 
struggles arouse his abhorrence. He 
holds no brief for the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, nor is he an apologist 
for its record. But he does know that 
in the rough and ready western con- 
ditions in which the organization was 
born and grew, law was sometimes a 
feeble factor and the “best man” was 
often the one who was quickest and 
surest with his gun, whether he was 
sheriff or horse thief, miner or operator, 
and that the operators rose out of the 
very class that made up the union mem- 
bership—the rugged and bold native 

(Continued on page 145.) 


‘The Drifters 


Unemployment Problem of the Southwest 


IGHT relief organizations in 
Texas, six in lower California, 
one each in Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, Louisiana, and Arkansas, 

together with settlement houses in 
eight cities, comprise the list of ac- 
tive social agencies in the Southwest. 
From Arkansas below the color line and 
from the Mississippi west to the. Pacific 
Ocean these represent the few isolated 
groups of thoughtful people who are 
trying to cope with problems which are 
a by-product of the development and 
colonization of the region. 

In this stretch of country there are 
not, as in the East, those strings of 
towns and well-populated rural areas 
connecting big cities and acting as con- 
ductors of social consciousness. Agri- 
cultural districts are not conscious of the 
need for co-operation with each other, 
and their local problems being few they 
have no local agencies which might serve 
as connecting links; while problems 
coming from the outside are considered 
foreign and are readily shifted. In 
Texas, for instance, nineteen towns, 
which could do excellent work as co- 
operating centers, are without any medi- 
um for “confidential exchange.” 

A big common problem throughout 
this area is the drifter. As in the old 
days in the East, he is “passed on.” 
But unlike the drifter in the East, he 
is often a worker, and is passed on be- 
cause there is the feeling that in this 
country of abounding prosperity there 
is a chance for everyone, and he, too, 
will find his opportunity perhaps in the 
next town. 


Types of Drifters 


The vagrant and the hobo, are more 
seldom seen than in the East, except in 
Texas—an oasis in a “dry” desert where 
occasionally they come to _ spend for 
drink money obtained elsewhere. New 
Orleans also is choice camping ground 
for the tramp, ranking second to New 
York; it was there that the hoboes’ na- 
tional convention was held this year. 
In the West as in the East this class 
show great ingenuity in their methods of 
“vetting around” the benevolent public. 
Witness one of the fraternity who, beat- 
ing his way back East, recited a tale of 
many wanderings, arousing the com- 
passion of the kind-hearted by spread- 
ing open his mouth with thumb and fore- 
finger to show empty gums which, he 
said, had once held gold teeth that he 
‘pawned to get from California to 
Houston. 
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The characteristic drifter of the 
Southwest, however, is the work-seeker, 
who is either an agricultural laborer, or 
a sick man searching for light work. 
During: a good crop season, agricul- 
tural laborers in Oklahoma “ride the 
rods” from crop to crop, from county-to 
county. 

Sometimes in bad seasons they cover 
in this way more than two hundred miles. 
In eastern Oklahoma I-met agricultural 
laborers‘who knew all the towns in that 
part of the state, and others who had 
been in every big town within a swing 
of three hundred miles in and out of 
the state. Occasionally, not being able 
to work the swing back, one finds him- 
self far from home and moneyless, and 
drifts to the nearest main-line railroad 
town to work for his fare home. 

Sometimes a man drifts from state to 
state. At Wister, Okla., I met a man 
who had worked his way from the apple 
country in Arkansas to the apple 
ranches in northern California, and was 
then making a return trip. In times of 
wide-extended drought, or at seasons’ 
ends, the agricultural drifters’ problems 
become very serious. Among these 
working wanderers there is a shiftless 
group that cares to work only intermit- 
tenly, often earning less than enough 
for keep. 

In Arkansas they usually drift in fam- 
ilies and are known as “travelers.” At 
night they camp in the timber, using 
the fence rails for fire-wood, and their 
children beg milk and bread. A few 
have money and shrewdly sell bits of 
property which they buy while “travel- 
ing.” In Oklahoma they are called 
“tent-farmers,” paying the Indians for 
the right to settle temporarily. They 
plant quick crops on their lands, and 
set up a tent to live in. 

The immigrant agricultural laborer 
constitutes a special problem, for he will 
not remain long at any work which is 
not among his own people, though their 
settlements are long distances apart. 
The two most prosperous Italian agri- 
cultural colonies, for instance, are more 
than five hundred miles apart, one near 
New Orleans, and the other near Bryan, 
Texas. Of Lithuanian agricultural 
colonies, one is at Stuttgart, Ark., and 
the other at Dobbin, near Houston, 
Texas. 

No small proportion of these drifting 
agricultural workers have been attract- 
ed from the middle West and the East 
by the widespread advertisements of the 
fertility of the soil by railroads and com- 


mercial clubs. Some railroads plant 
specimen crops along their lines to show 
what the land through which they pass 
has to offer. Such expedients though 
meant to attract the colonist who can 
invest;-also draws laborers, immigrants 
among them, who have nothing but 
their work to offer. | 
The problem of the industrial worker 
who follows in the wake of new devel- 
opment whether it be a new discovery 
of oil in eastern Oklahoma, or the es- 
tablishment of an industry in Texas, is 
oftener than with the agricultural la- 
borer one of maladjustment since he 
usually comes from a mill town to a 
country whose industries are the out- 

growth of its agriculture. 
t 


An Industrial Desert 


The chief industrial centers of the 
Southwest lie between Little Rock and 
San Antonio, some twelve cities in all, 
besides the railroad-shop towns. San 
Antonio has an abundant labor supply 
made up of Mexicans and tubercular 
persons in the first stages; Galveston 
and New Orleans have nothing to offer 
but longshore-work. New Orleans which 
is outside of this industrial strip, has 
only longshore-work. Except for thesé 
twelve centers the country is an in- 
dustrial desert, reaching to Los Angeles 
in one direction, in others to Kansas 
City, Denver or St. Louis. Dallas, with 
a population of 92,104, is its center and 
within a hundred mile radius of that 
town is 40 per cent of the population of 
Texas and 35 per cent of the entire real 
property in the state. . 

Drawing three circles about Dallas 
with radii of two hundred, three hun- 
dred and six hundred miles the sma 
industrial and railroad shop towns of 
which none except Ft. Worth ap- 
proaches Dallas in population or outpu 
will be found in the first circle; the in- 
dustrial towns approaching Dallas in im- 
portance and size are within the secon 
circle and are situated far apart at t 
cardinal points of the compass; and 
the outer edge of the third circle whi 
extends beyond the borders of the South: 
west are the big industrial cities of th 
middle West. A search for work in thi 
territory follows a zigzag route stretc 
ing over as great a distance as fr 
Oklahoma to Lake Michigan. 

Such a search for work is usual 
made without guide other than the 1 
gends of prosperity or the conjectur 
of fellow work-seekers. Some friend 
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relative has gone before or the drifter 
has simply sifted mentally the various 
opportunities and makes up his mind 
that a particular city will prove his El 
Dorado. He enters the country via 
Chicago-Kansas City, St. Louis-Kansas 
_ City or comes direct from the East by 
way of St. Louis. Some few come di- 
rect from New York in the steerage of 
_the coast lines via Galveston and New 
Orleans. None that I met came through 
“Memphis. Their goals are usually Dal- 
las, Ft. Worth, Houston, or Los Angeles, 
but reality is colder than the glowing 
promises of the boomer. " 
Pamphlets, booklets, signs and slogans 
of the boom cities attract the eye of 
the colonist. Every city lights a cres- 
set for the man within seeing distance 
and calls to the mari within earshot. Des 
Moines in the North advertises itself 
‘“your opportunity” in a corner of the 
Saturday Evening Post; Houston in the 
Southwest is not content with so little 
space. Galveston says of itself that it is 
the “Treasure Island, growing greater, 
grander every day.” Little Orange on 
the Sabine River greets the traveler with 
a sign-board at the station which de- 
clares that it is the “Gateway to Texas.” 
A pocket map giving the population of 
Tulsa, Okla., as 18,12 in 1910, bears on 
the cover the advertisement of its com- 
mercial club, and naively gives itself 
away by stating that in December, 1909, 
Tulsa, “the industrial city,’ had a pop- 
ulation of 24,000. In only exceptional 
cases, does such literature—that of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Amarillo, 
_ Texas, tell conservatively what the 
town has to offer. The Texas Com- 
mercial clubs have banded together and 
advertise their boomlets through “Texas 
commercial secretaries.” -Dallas_is about 
to build a million dollar railroad ter- 
minal; Houston is to have a ship-chan- 
nel to the sea; Port Arthur, so small 
that a street-car line struggled hard for 
success, has commerce with New York 
and Europe. 


Lured by Advertisements 


Railroad advertising is equally well 
developed. The Sunset Magazine is 
published by the Southern Pacific. In 
the free libraries of the East, as well 
as Southwest, are to be found books 
published by the railroads, which de- 
scribe the land. As already noted, all 
this advertising is meant for the colonist 
with funds, rather than for the work- 


seeker, but the bait draws numbers of 


this class, who come without funds, and 
_who often fill no definite need. 

__ The types of industrial labor attract- 
_ed to the Southwest are of the follow- 
_ing classes: railroad-shop workers, fac- 
tory hands, journeymen mechanics, cas- 
_ual laborers, and immigrants. Of these 
_ the railroad-shop worker is the best es- 
tablished, since his work does not de- 
pend upon the success of crops. He 


may travel on account of increase or 
reduction of a working force, the es- 
tablishment of a new shop, or a strike. 
Since most of the railroad shops are 
about Dallas and Ft. Worth, the rail- 
road-shop worker often drifts to these 
cities. At Ft. Worth, I met a man who 
had started in at the Kansas City shops, 
had gone from there to those in St. 
Louis, had returned to Kansas City, 
then gone to Parsons, Kansas, Ft. 
Smith, and the Muskogee shops, Later 
he came back to Ft. Smith, and when I 
met him, he was on the way to the shops 
at Palestine, Texas. 

When a worker in a railroad-shop 
loses his job he usually leaves town to- 
gether with a number of his fellows, 
since there is nothing else he can do 
there. Alternative industries like ma- 
chine shops and steel works are rare in 
the Southwest. 

The newly arrived immigrant rail- 
road-shop worker can seldom find em- 
ployment except where people of his na- 
tionality work so that he can be made 
to understand orders. At the Muskogee, 
Okla., shops, for example Jewish immi- 
grants will not be employed, but the 
reverse is true at Cleburne, Texas, 
where experienced workers of the same 
race can speak English and interpret 
orders in Yiddish. 

The drifting factory hand is a per- 
plexing problem. The case of the 
bonaz operator is typical. He came 
by boat from New York to Houston 
confidently expecting to find his work 
there and at better wages than in New 
York. To his consternation he found 
that his work was unknown and he 
had to turn to casual labor. Cloak and 
suit and clothing operators come from 
the East only to discover that the only 
clothing industry of the Southwest is 
overall-making which the employment 
of Mexicans has made a sweated indus- 
try at San Antonio and elsewhere. 
These immigrants, Jews and others, 
usually drift back from community to 
community, to the middle West and 
East. 

The journeyman tailor, painter, or 
mechanic, is hampered not only because 
he is a seasonal worker, but also be- 
cause his season is irregularly and in- 
definitely hastened or delayed by the 
direct dependence of business upon the 
crops. Just as the agricultural laborer 
seeks another part of the state during 
a dry spell, so does the journeyman me- 
chanic leave an urban center which has 
had a slump because of the crop. In a 
period of delayed cotton crop, I met a 
painter in Texarkana who had left Ft. 
Worth for Shreveport during a railroad 
excursion. There he had found work, 
but when work grew slack in Shreve- 
port, he went on to Texarkana, where, 
since nothing better offered, he took 
work in a casket factory. He was pre- 
paring to return to Ft. Worth since he 


had heard of rains in the cotton country. 
Like other artisans he felt that he must 
remain within the ranks of his trade. 
A like case is that of a drifting tailor 
in an Oklahoma town, who when of- 
fered work at “altering and repairing” 
refused it, preferring to hold out on 
scanty funds until he could secure “new 
work.” 

Negro casual labor, since it is abund- 
ant and cheaper, crowds out white cas- 
ual labor in the Southwest and further 
limits its field because of the sentiment 
against whites and Negroes working to- 
gether. So limited are the white casual 
laborer’s opportunities in the Southwest 
that a group of longshoremen who were 
out of work in Galveston had to take 
the choice between construction work 
offered on the El Paso and southwest- 
ern railroads one thousand miles west 
and work offered at Key West a thou- 
sand miles east. 


Conditions Force Drifting 


The lignite mines and cement fields 
in Texas and the lumber operations in 
Louisiana regularly advertise for men 
in many newspapers. Two carpenters, 
attracted by the advertisements of a 
car-repair shop, stating that good car- 
penters could bring their tools and go 
to work at any time, worked their way 
Over an intervening four hundred miles, 
but only one of them secured work. I 
have seen this car-repair shop advertise 
in papers as far east as Pittsburgh. 

Again a Texas bristle factory adver- 
tised for bristle sorters, steady work. 
The group of workers that responded 
came from Chicago. In three months 
they were told there was no more work 
in-that factory which was the only one 
of the kind in Texas. One of the men 
heard from some one that his work was 
to be found at Houston. He traveled 
the three hundred miles only to discover 
that the factory in that city was a hair 
factory. Whether the manufacturer 
acted in good faith is not the ques- 
tion; the maladjustment resulting when 
strange workmen are brought into a re- 
gion, the better man to be kept perma- 
nently and the poorer temporarily em- 
ployed is the social problem in this situ- 


ation. It is aggravated by a further 
commercial phase of transportation 
methods. 


The continuous drift makes a well- 
blazed road, cheap excursions, mapping 
the route, and—this is the point which 
should be marked and weighed—making 
it cheaper for the drifter to penetrate 
into the country than to leave. The 
man who has tried the Texas and Okla- 
homa cities without success goes to Los 
Angeles, while the man who has had 
enough of the Southwest returns, not to 
St. Louis, as might be presumed, but to 
Kansas City. The drifter, covering the 
more expensive journey back without 
funds is most likely to become a social 
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problem. For men traveling for indus- 
trial opportunities, disinterested advice 
and guidance is rare. In a few cities 
Charity Organization Societies may 
offer such advice but it is mtch less 
alluring than the glowing promises of 
the boomer and less apt to be followed 
on that account. 

The following advertisement from an 
eastern newspaper is in point: 
FREE SHIPMENT TO THE Far WEST. 
500 men for railroad work—foreigners pre- 


ferred. Call for infomation at once. In- 
ternational Emp., 419 Fourth ave., city. 


Peddling and Permanent Shops 


Sometimes immigrants, Jews and Ital- 
ians, and occasionally Greeks, go about 
the country peddling or working with 
a “weather eye” open for a location for 
a small store or shop in a little town. 
One shoemaker, who started his search 
from San Antonio, after a year’s wan- 
dering, with occasional dependence on 
charity, finally established himself in 
Louisiana at Shreveport, where he has 
the most successful shoe-repair shop in 
the west end of the town. Peddling 
bananas to the ranchers, which in itself 
is profitable, is often a means of sup- 
port during a search for such openings. 

In the tourist section of the South- 
west, at El Paso, San Antonio, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, and other points, the prob- 
lem of the sick drifter looking for light 
work overshadows all other social con- 
ditions. His trail crosses at right 
angles the north and south course of 
the other work-seekers. Hot Springs 
and other Arkansas towns are the Mec- 
ca of the rheumatic, syphilitic, and de- 
bilitated. 

West of San Antonio travel the 
tubercular, with a branch trail from 
Colorado. The tubercular drifter is 
limited by his illness to light work, and 
to the dry regions where work is scarce. 
His lot is especially hard. A man far 
advanced in the disease came to Gal- 
veston, having turned aside from his 
route to Douglas because he had some- 
how heard that in Galveston he could 
regain his health. At the hospital the 
physicians warned him that he was im- 
perilling his life, so long as he re- 
mained in Galveston, whereupon a ben- 
evolent citizen secured him transporta- 
tion to El Paso.  MHalf-sick men in 
search of health are eager to follow 
every suggestion; therefore, Silver 
City, New Mexico, in its magazine ad- 
vertising, describing its salubrious cli- 
mate and offering in proof the building 
of a government tuberculosis sanatori- 
um there, brings a trail of drifters to 
its doors. 

The foregoing gives some idea of the 
extent of the problems of the drifter. 


Along what lines does the solution lie? 
A pin map of the societies in the 
United States signing the transporta- 
tion agreement in 1910, reveals a bulk- 
ing of signers east of the Mississippi, 
with outposts removed some distance 
from the main body, in the Texas towns. 
This is an agreement not to “pass along” 
applicant for aid to the next city as the 
easy way out, but to correspond with 
responsible agencies as points of origin 
and destination. Between the Texas 
towns and those of the Pacific Coast 
there is a hiatus, except for El Paso 
and Phoenix. Of the 106 cities signing 
the agreement there were only nineteen 
in the Southwest. According to the di- 
rectory of Charity Organization So- 
cieties, there were in December, 1912, 
254 organizations in the United States, 
with only fifteen in the Southwest; of 
these fifteen all are signers of the trans- 
portation agreement, and seven are 
united with the other organizations in 
the United States in the American As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing 
Charity. This reveals the unity of me- 
thod which might be pnssible in a hand- 
ling of the drift problem. 

The health resort towns have long 
been conscious of the problem of the 
sick drifter, but only recently have the 
commercial cities, notably Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Waco, Houston, become alive to 
their kindred problem of the drifting 
workman. In Dallas a joint employment 
bureau has been debated; and an indus- 
trial agency was at one time considered 
in Ft. Worth, but these would not of- 
fer solutions, since the problem is not 
local nor is it one of dealing with vag- 
rants or homeless men alone. Nothing 
can be done until the many small towns 
which connect the great distances are 
joined with the big cities in a co-opera- 
tive union. 

Sectional’ organizations, centered 
about Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, El Paso, Los An- 
geles, Oklahoma City, and other points 
where the problem is focussed, would 
be the best form of union. A state or- 
ganization, which has been suggested, 
might also be good, since it would fix 
responsibility, but in as large a state as 
Texas such an organization would be 
loose; at El Paso or other such points 
it would be necessary to cross the state 
line for organization. Centering the 
organization about big cities, which 
are the most seriously affected, would 
make them responsible for the rallying 
of small towns about them, and for 
the maintenance of contracts such as 
transportation agreements. Sectional 
organizations, with the counties as small 
units, would help keep the circle of ac- 
tive co-operation within the smaller 


towns which do not realize the weight 
of the problem. The English shire as- 
sociations might offer suggestions for 
the scheme, “but could not serve as 
models since they are organized largely 
for the suppression of mendicancy and 
vagrancy. 

In those cities where the Charity Or- 
ganization Societies are doing effective 
work, these organizations could be built 
around them, and since the population in 
the Southwest is too thin to support such 
societies in the small towns, correspond- 
ing committees in those small towns 
might be built up. 

Bureaus.of advice and information, 
counteracting the zeal of the boomer, 
and the promiscuous solicitation through 
general advertising, are needed for the 
proper direction of work-seekers and the 
turning back of the vagrant and the 
work-shy. They are needed none -the 
less for the real work-seeker who drifts 
over great distances and becomes mal- 
adjusted largely because of lack of 
knowledge as to where he can and 
where he cannot find work. These 
bureaus should therefore be sources 
of accurate information concerning 
local conditions and needs, and should 
spread their knowledge through like 
offices in other cities. Of course, 
when this information consists of def- 
inite requests for workers, this exchange, 
in order to prevent abuse, would be con- 
fidential. 


A Foreign Solution 


England and Germany have devised 
a way-ticket system issued by the police. . 
An English committee on vagrancy has 
recommended that its use be extended to 
bona fide work-seekers with way-tickets 
“issued by charity organization so- 
cieties and, in the case of organized — 
workers, by their trade unions, without 
reference to the police, and the less re- 
putable class of wayfarers alone might 
be required to apply to the local police 
office.” The purpose of this ticket is to 
indorse or black-list the movements of 
the drifter, according to his record, to 
register his destination, and to help him 
in the direction of work, thus making 
him least likely to become a public 
charge. But unless it possesses greater 
elasticity than seems possible, this 
scheme could not be successfully ap- 
plied in a country with the free and 
hearty spirit of the Southwest. 

From this continental experience, 
however, might evolve a plan whereby 
the work-shy would be eliminated and 
the work-seeking colonist be helped to 
establish himself so that he might share 
in the prosperity of the great South- 
west. 


Editorials 


J T was in New York that the first employers’ lia- 
bility commission in the United States was 
appointed. Its study was the first one to be com- 
pleted and its report has been the source of in- 
spiration for the work of many other state com- 
missions. Its bill was the first to become law; 
and yet New York, the leading industrial state of 
the entire country, with more than one million 
wage-earners, is not one of the twenty states to- 
day having effective compensation laws. The de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals in the Ives case 
has for two years and a half cut the wage-earners 
of New York off without the protection of the 
compensation law which blazed the way for the 
enactment of similar legislation in other states. 
On November 4 the voters of New York are to 
have an opportunity to redeem their state from 
its medievalism by the passage of ‘‘proposed 
Constitutional Amendment Number Twwo.’’ There 
have been 180,000 accidents in New York since 
the decision in the Ives case. The protection 
taken away from these victims of accident by that 
decision cannot be restored. But the passage of 
the amendment will mean the end of such a reign 
of injustice. 


“AUNT ISABEL” 


URN to the title pages of twenty formidable 
volumes of the proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction and the 
name of Isabel C. Barrows will be found set down 
as editor. For seventeen years she was secretary 
and editor of the Lake Mohonk Conferences and 
for many years, also, the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Prison Association went through her hands. 
But to not a few of the members of these dig- 
nified bodies, old and young alike, she was Aunt 
Isabel; she was that also, to men and women, 
deep in the social undertakings of Boston and 
New York, who have been among the five hun- 
dred fortunates in the last thirty years to share 
in the Barrows’ camps in Lower Quebec. 

To them, the old-fashioned name, with its home- 
ly, kindling sense of intimate personality, will 
continue to be cherished all the more because they 
have lost the slight woman who bore it,—self-re- 
liant bonnie, dauntless,—all the way from a Ver- 
mont homestead to foreign university and interna- 
tional gathering, to cross roads jail and the prison 
fortress of an empire. For deep as she was in 

e causes and problems with which such gather- 
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ings had to do, they began and ended for her in 
human relations—in people, in the need, the injus- 
tice, the striving of this human being, and the 
next, and the next, till a race, a class, a whole 
world’s needs, injustices, strivings were before 
her. If there were any people from whom she in- 
stinctively recoiled, said a friend once, she was 
of the sort that would not rest until she had con- 
quered the feeling in herself, and found the kin- 
ship between them. 

In these days of abstractions her warm contact 
with those about her, and her insistent gathering 
into that circle of all the children of men gave a 
new grasp of what personal democracy means. 

The trail of New England women can be fol- 
lowed through the Mohawk Valley, through the 
Western Reserve of Ohio, the oak openings of 
Michigan, and the prairie lands of Indiana and 
Illinois, a broad, well-defined belt reaching far- 
ther and farther west. What genius they had in 
turning every chance of the wilderness into a re- 
source,—in making home wherever the creaking 
wagons laid by for the night, or axes rang out 
the rearing of a settler’s cabin! Of their spirit 
and competence, Mrs. Barrows was possessed in 
unusual degree, employing them in the city 
frontiers where her lot was cast and in the 
pioneer social movements of her day. 

Their courage she showed when, as a bride of 
eighteen alone in the interior of India, she nursed 
her ifirst husband through a fatal tropical fever 
and then took ship for America to equip herself 
as a medical missionary and return to the fight ;— 
when she faced derision and egg-peltings as a 
woman medical student in New York in the 50’s 
and later broke down the sex barrier at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna;—when she visited struggling 
Kowaliga, miles from the railroad in the heart of 
the long-leafed pine, in days when the founder of 
that Negro school carried a shot gun under his 
wagon seat lest he be attacked for having a white 
woman at his place in the black belt;—when she 
bearded the most feared minister of the Czar, 
one white-haired woman pleading the freedom of 
another. 

In these and a thousand enterprises Mrs. Bar- 
rows showed the quick resourcefulness of her 
Seotch and New England ancestry. As reporter, 
secretary, minister, editor, congressman and 
penologist, Mr. Barrows’ distinctive life interests 
were varied, but only in lesser degree were those 
of his wife; for she was missionary, oculist, sten- 
ographer, editor, author. Yet through it all the 
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home instinct of the pioneer woman stood out. It 
might be the one room ‘‘conservatory’’ in which 
they started housekeeping, or students’ lodgings 
in Vienna, or a tent on an island in the Grecian 
archipelago, but it was enough. The gabled Dor- 
chester house, the sunny home on Staten Island 
overlooking the bay, and the high raftered cabin 
at Lake Memphremagog, all were replete with 
fireside cheer. Read of the meal-time gatherings 
in the editorial sanctum of the Christian Register, 
as Mrs. Barrows told of them in The Sunny 
Life. But the marvel of all was when, coming to 
New York in their 50’s, husband and wife brought 
an air of domestic peace and surety into the old 
rooms over the Prison Association on East 15th 
street, in thundering homeless lower Manhattan. 

Mrs. Barrows’ last home has been with her 
daughter at Sonnevank, set high on a windswept 
hill at Croton-on-Hudson. At night you can catch 
glimpses across Tappan Sea of the lights of Sing 
Sing, one of the most desperate of the old Amer- 
ican prisons which man and wife labored some of 
the best years of their lives to have razed to the 
ground. Inertia, graft and politics have thus far 
staved off reform. But a night will come when 
the lights of Sing Sing will snuff out; while up 
the river the light of the hearthstone will shine 
on, a symbol of the quenchless influences set going 
by a woman’s love for her kind. 


INDUSTRIAL PAGANISM IN THE 
BLACK HILLS 


JOHN A. RYAN, D. D. 


HE largest producing gold mine in the 
I. worid is the Homestake, located beneath 
and in the neighborhood of the city of Lead, South 
Dakota. In their purely material aspects, the con- 
ditions of life and labor there are relatively satis- 
factory. The wages are good; the working day is 
eight hours; the mines are dry, sanitary, well 
ventilated, and electric lighted; the laborers and 
their families receive free medical service from 
the hospital maintained by the mining company; 
and the town itself has equipments and improve- 
ments which would do credit to a much larger city. 
Something more than four years ago, the Rt. 
Rey. Joseph F. Busch took up his residence in 
Lead as the first Catholic bishop of the territory 
comprised in the western half of South Dakota. 
At the outset he was forcibly struck by the sub- 
serviency of the entire community and the abso- 
Iutism of the Homestake Mining Company. In 
his own words: ‘‘The mine owns, and has owned 
for years, not only the individual employes, but 
the city, the county, the state representatives, and 
even the men that represent that section of the 
eountry in Washington.’’ Commenting on this 
sharge, the Deadwood Daily Telegram of Septem- 
ber 8, 1913, declared: 


‘‘Tt is extremely difficult for anyone to be 
elected to office, or to make a success of any 
business, or run anything in Lead from a 
saloon’to a church, who dares to show hostil- 
ity to the Homestake or what it does.’’ 
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While this all-pervading domination obtruded 
itself upon the bishop’s notice in a hundred ways, 
its relation to Sunday observance was the prin- 
cipal source of his troubles. The mine superin- 
tendent admitted that mining operations, that is, 
the underground work, were entirely unnecessary 
on Sunday, but maintained that the men preferred 
to labor seven days in the week because they 
wanted the money. After two or three years of 
agitation by Bishop Busch for the discontinuance - 
of Sunday mining, the superintendent issued an 
order giving the miners the option of remaining © 
idle on that day. They soon found out, however, 
that the option was only theoretical, that if they 
should exercise it they would be discriminated > 
against and discharged at the first opportunity: 
The bishop then asked the superintendent to 
prove the company’s good faith by writing a let 
ter endorsing the movement for Sunday obser- 
vance, but he refused on the ground that this © 
would be an interference with ‘‘personal liber- 
ty’’! Finally, Bishop Busch appealed to Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, the majority stockholder of 
the mine, to use her power in favor of Sunday 
closing. Her reply was that she left the details 
of administration to the local management in 
Lead. At the next meeting of the directors of the 
company, the Bishop’s activities were considered 
and sharply condemned. 

Realizing that he had failed, and that, so long 
as Sunday mining continued, there was no possi- 
bility of religious or moral progress in Lead, 
Bishop Busch left the city, taking up his residence 
on a farm in the neighborhood of Rapid City. He 
believed that this action would constitute the most 
impressive protest, and probably the least inef- 
fectual one, that he could make against existing 
conditions. 

In August, 1913, he appeared before the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies in Milwaukee, and gave a full history 
of his fight for Sunday observance, and a rather 
strong description of the despotic sway of the 
Homestake Mining Company. Upon hearing 
of this address, the influential citizens of Lead, 
with the mayor at their head, called a 
mass meeting to protest against the ‘‘slander 
on. the fair name of the city.’’ Neither 
in the very discourteous, not to say coarse, 
speeches which were delivered, nor in the formal 
resolutions which were adopted, was there any 
attempt made to deny the two main charges made 
by the Bishop; namely, disregard of Sunday, and 
mine denomination of the community. 

The latest step taken by Bishop Busch in the 
controversy has been in the form of a general ap- 
peal to the hierarchy of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, and to all fair-minded citizens, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, with a view to obtain- 
ing their co-operation in his demand for a publi¢ 
investigation of the industrial situation in Lead. 
This might well be undertaken by the recently 
ereated Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions. An inquiry by this body ought to develop 
some interesting and important facts relative to 
the strength of democracy, or the lack of democ- 
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racy, in some portions of the industrial field. 
One gratifying response to the bishop’s appeal 
has already been received. It has come from the 
apostolic delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, in the 
form of a severe reprimand to some spineless 
Catholics of Lead who had sent him some resolu- 
tions of protest against Bishop Busch’s Milwau- 
kee address. The delegate returned the protest 
to the signers of it, told them that the bishop’s 
criticism of the mining company was justified by 
the facts, that the bishop not oniy had the right 
but the duty to denounce the habitual disregard 
of Sunday, and that they ought to have been 
proud of a spiritual superior who possessed such 
apostolic zeal and courage. . 

To carry on unnecessary labor on Sunday for 
mere material gain with grave injury of the re- 
ligious, moral, and cultural life of the workers, 
and to treat the entire citizenship of the commun- 
ity as a mere economic instrument of mining-com- 
pany profits, may quite properly be denominated 
industrial paganism. Such conduct violates those 
fundamental Christian principles which pertain 
to the higher life, the worth of the individual soul, 
and the dignity and freedom of personality. In 
their stead it enthrones the pagan principles of 
materialism and superior force. For the omnipo- 
tent pagan state it attempts to substitute the om- 
nipotent industrial corporation. 


OUR MANY ILIADS 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


General Secretary:American Association for Organizing,Charity 


} T has always been a cause of wonder to me that 

as yet no one of our really fruitful magazines 
has undertaken a history of Coxey’s and Kelly’s 
and the other fantastic industrial armies of 1893. 
There indeed would be found an Iliad. The pic- 
turesque, the absurd, the dramatic, the pathetic, 
the brave, the cowardly, the Falstaffian,—all that 
made these journeyings so unique a phase of our 
changing American life was by no means sensed 
at the time. For it was a troublous time when 
the very bulwarks of society appeared to be totter- 
ing and there was possible no pause to grasp this 
panorama as it unfolded itself. 

As a newspaper reporter I watched one army 
in its hegira through one city, fed at public ex- 
pense, housed in a vast pavilion, parading, re- 
fusing box-car accommodation to the next town, 
finally ejected from the city on the original box- 
ears after a general fire alarm had surrounded 

e impromptu dormitory with a cordon of fire- 
men prepared to sweep them out with their water 
columns. — 

- That army I followed across the continent 
through the dispatches. In one town, it was 
greeted by the school children with flowers, and 
feasted. In another it was driven away with 
rifles and with nothing to eat. Seizing freight 
rains, stalled in the desert, walking some of the 
way, rafting some of the way, cursed and ap- 
lauded, the army was held together with a leader- 
ship of fanaticism. And yet possibly every con- 
eivable good and selfish motive was hidden with- 


in the hearts of those who were in the ranks. 

What was this strange thing, was it sham or 
real or a combination of both? Who will even- 
tually give us this picture? 

Historically this was the first time the homeless 
man figured largely in our national life, became 
a nationalissue. I have spoken of it here because 
in the twenty years which have intervened we 
have neither analyzed that particular phenome- 
non, nor have we sufficiently cataloged all the 
phenomena connected with the restless currents to 
and fro of wandering men. 

For we have many continuous shades woven 
into the pattern. A recent committee study of the 
homeless served to reveal the many kinds of prob- 
lems which a vast network of crossing strands in 
the army ‘‘of everyday’’ has brought to our dif- 
ferent American communities. In a Montana 
city it is the poor farmer who has been frozen out. 
In South Dakota it is the agricultural laborer, in 
the season a deus ex machina, in the off season a 
troublesome Frankenstein who will not disappear 
and who disturbs law-abiding communities. 

Leon Stern in The Drifter—Unemployment 
Problem of the Southwest has given us on another 
page of this issue of THr Survey some in- 
teresting word photographs of a few of these 
Tliads in that section. It is not the hobo, though 
he is present. Outside of the tubercular, there 
comes next, except in Texas, those who are 
looking for work, attracted possibly by posters 
and advertisements intended for those who have 
capital. Mr. Stern very vividly indicates the diff- 
culties of the industrial (as opposed to the agricul- 
tural) laborer in this section where a small degree 
of specialization has met great distances between 
similar plants, etc. 

But it is not with reference to that part of Mr. 
Stern’s article that, we would speak but of the 
last part—to the remedies suggested. Here Mr. 
Stern has made some rather pertinent sugges- 
tions. One has to do with sectional organizations 
focused about cities like Fort Worth wherein 
there is a signer to the transportation rules of 
the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. These sectional organizations through local 
committees are to bring about a united policy 
along transportation lines and also, we presume, 
to consider other questions of policy and legisla- 
tion. They must urge, for instance, bureaus of 
information which will counteract the boomer 
prospectuses. 

It is not necessary, however, to consider the 
programs of such local unions, but the idea itself. 
The difficulties are apparent. Some effort will 
have to be given by some one in each instance, and 
that someone will be the signing society. One or 
two attempts have failed to have another kind of 
purely informal union between the signing organ- 
izations along one of the well traveled regular 
routes of the wanderers. This was simply for 
the exchange of information in certain selected 
cases. 

Nevertheless I feel sure that both kinds of union 
have got to come, along with many other things, 
as we gradually approach to a really broad-basis 
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treatment of the problem. We have had the ex- 
tensive campaign and as a result we now find the 
transportation signers in the larger cities, scat- 
tered all over the country. We are beginning to 
gather in orderly fashion data upon which to base 
a suggested program at least for the private 
agencies. We are ready now for the intensive 
development which will spread out the education 
and will prepare the way a little better for a con- 
structive plan. 

One point is to be borne in mind with reference 
to the sectional union. It will be necessary for 
the local committees to bring surely to their side 
the mayor or other local official who has anything 
to do with non-residents because here is where the 
worst and most ignorant passing-on occurs.. The 
larger city is not free of this by any means, but 
the presence of a signer, even if the city depart- 
ment is not a signer, helps to regulate. There has 
been no such checking influence in the smaller 
places and cruel injustices have been done there. 

On the constructive side there is no doubt that 
much may be wrought by inter-signer agreements. 

There can be no doubt that as time goes on the 
community of spirit will lead to mutual agree- 
ments to experiment and to accept new changes, 
to a willingness to divide industrial opportunities 
even with other cities, to a recognition of a greater 
unit than the one city. 

The wandering man problem requires the most 
careful and intensive work of the kind Mr. Stern 
has suggested to go along with whatever state 
programs may eventually be worked out. If at 
the same time a back fire may be started on the 
unspeakably bad practices of public agencies, all 
the better. 


THE NEW CRUSADE FOR 
SAFETY-FIRST 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


T is a far ery from the court scenes where 
employers shirk their responsibility for in- 
dustrial accidents by pleading the employe’s ‘‘as- 
sumption of risk’’ and ‘‘fellow servant’s’’ re- 
sponsibility, to the safety-first movement led 
by railway managers and manufacturers. 
The rise and spread of such a movement is a 
wonder of the modern world. 

It springs up sporadically here and there, out 
of the underlying social consciousness and con- 
science, usually quickened by some shock to per- 
sonal feeling or local sentiment. The loss of a 
fellow workman and the sorrow and dependence 
of his family move a shop’s crew or a labor union 
to do something about it. Too often what is thus 
prompted takes the half resentful, half self-pro- 
tecting form of the demand for stricter employ- 
ers’ liability laws. But this very agitation stirs 
legislators, and employers too, to concede long- 
withheld justice. 

Groups of charity workers dealing with the 
wreckage of families thus left upon their hands 
to provide for have brought further home to con- 
science and heart the necessity and economy of 


having better means to prevent most of this 
waste and want and a fairer way of distributing 
the burden of it all which has to be borne. Social 
workers have also been foremost in prompting 
and working with legislators for more humane 
and adequate protective and compensatory laws. 

Suspicious and defensive at first—and that all 
too long—manufacturing and railway employers 
generally resented and resisted, and in rare in- 
stances aided and even led, this struggle. But- 
now under the patient yet ever progressive lead- 
ership of this foremost minority, railway man-° 
agers and manufacturers are lining each other 
up for the rescue of their operatives, as well as 
for their own and the public’s interests, from pre- 
ventable perils which are said to kill a worker 
every sixteen minutes and to injure another every 
sixteen seconds—35,000 killed and over 2,000,000 
injured annually, to say nothing of the disability 
and death from occupational diseases. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway was 
among the first of the railways to launch an ef- 
fective safety-first campaign which reduced the 
number of killed from 353 in 1910 to 249 in 1912, 
and the number of injured from over 10,000 to 
7,115. During this period no less than forty- 
seven other railways, with a mileage of over 140,- 
000 miles, have introduced similar measures safe- 


‘guarding their operation from accident. 


Manufacturers and merchants are being led 
into line either through the example of those who 
protected their dangerous machinery before the 
law compelled them to do so, or because of ever- 
increasing stringency in legislation and heavier 
penalties against disregard of precaution. The 
National Council for Industrial Safety organized’ 
in New York last month! to be a clearing-house 
and a source of expert suggestion inspires hope of 
a brighter day dawning on the long dark night of 
blood and tears through which American industry 
has almost ruthlessly passed, to find prominently 
represented those very industries in which the 
waste of life and labor has been greatest. None 
too soon have these captains of industry awak- 
ened to their responsibility for the prevention of 
deaths and disabilities among their workers. For 
every one killed on a railway, nine meet death in 
industrial pursuits; for every railway injury, six- 
teen are injured while at other work. The White 
Cross national headquarters for industrial safe- 
ty in Chicago promises to be a greater rescuer 
of life and limb from constant peril even than the 
Red Cross headquarters at Washington can be 
at occasional national disasters. 

To these prime movers in the safety campaign, 
Coroner Peter M. Hoffman of Chicago is rally- 
ing the next most important co-operation in the 
form of local public safety commissions. Ap- 
palled by the fact that in eight years he had held 
38,020 inquests in Chicago and Cook county, he 
felt unable to cope with the increasingly serious 
situation alone. So he appointed the Public Safe- 
ty Commission of Chicago and Cook County. 
which already represents in its membership of 
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sixty almost every industry, official and profes- 
os group, and other practically influential 
class. ; 

These representatives constitute committees 
for the study and prevention of casualties arising 
from fire, railways, trolleys, occupations, street 
traffic, drowning, asphyxiation, suicides, homi- 
cides, and other criminal operations. There are 
also committees on safety devices, on the super- 
vision of the construction and maintenance of 
buildings, and on legislation and law enforcement. 
The committees on publicity and education got 
into action first. Inspiration and substantial help 
in the publicity campaign surprised the city in 
being promptly offered by the representatives 
of the foreign language newspapers. 

At a luncheon given to the coroner and the 
executive officers of the Public Safety Commis- 
sion, the spokesman for 534 publications in 29 
languages, having 18,000,000 readers, offered not 
only the columns of these papers for a country- 


wide propaganda, but also $2,400 toward the ex- © 


penses of the local campaign in return for the 
material which these journals desire to publish. 
This public-spirited generosity on the part of 
Louis N. Hammerling of New York City, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, and publisher of The 
American Leader, starts the commission off upon 
its effort to secure at least $30,000 a year to stop 
the awful holocaust of life in the congested dis- 
tricts, at the industrial centers, on the highways 
and in the homes of Chicago. 

The Education Committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendent and principals of the 
public schools, is midway in a campaign to reach 
the school children in every schoolhouse and in 
every classroom of some of them throughout the 
entire city. Hundreds of volunteer speakers in 
automobiles visit every school in a certain dis- 
trict on a single day to give the most practical 
warnings and directions to every scholar. 

That this official and volunteer movement to co- 
operate in the safety-first campaign should be 
country-wide is demonstrated by Coroner Hoff- 
man’s startling figures showing that while in the 
four years of the Civil war 93,778 men were 
killed on both sides; in the Crimean war 66,397; 
in the Franco-Prussian war 60,782; the coroners’ 
cases in the United States number 123,248 an- 
nually. In taking this initiative toward rallying 
effective volunteer and official co-operation for 
preventive, cautionary, educational, sanitary and 
medical, and legislative measures, Mr. Hoffman 
has set a new type and standard of public service 
for the office of coroner, which his fellow officials 
everywhere may wisely and well aspire to realize. 
_ It only remains for the local and federated 
labor unions, and for the unorganized shops’ 
crews heartily to join in this public crusade for 
their own self-protection, which they most and 
est of all may promote, to crown America’s 
reatest effort to save life and to conserve its 
dustrial forces with the success which is sure 
be commensurate with the extent and degree 
‘ the co-operation it rallies. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


PROMETHEUS: SOCIAL WORKER 
AND PHILANTHROPIST 
Bound and Unbound 


ees is not merely the culture god, 
harbinger of invention and of mechanical 
progress. The Titan martyr, even as the Greeks 
conceived him, represented the idea of progress 
through the emancipation of the human mind. He 
was not only an inventor but a philanthropist. 
Fellow craftsman of Hephaistus and kinsman in 
spirit he had yet a capacity, wholly new in my- 
thological history and rare enough in human his- 
tory, a capacity for feeling hardships and miseries 
to which he was not himself subjected. He had 
righteous indignation because the gods kept from 
the race of men that which was obviously essen- 
tial to their elementary well being. 

He had himself brought about the revolution 
which seated Zeus upon his throne; but, like many 
a boss and kingmaker since, he had cause to re- 
vise his judgment after the administration had 
been long enough in power to reveal the true 
character of his creature. He therefore rebelled. 
And what a glorious cause in which to launch a 
revolution ! 

Here is no selfish embodiment of personal ambi- 
tion, like Milton’s Satan. Prometheus sought no 
power or personal privilege or exclusive distine- 
tion. He sought only to free the mind of man. 
So from heaven itself he brought down fire, 
mother of all the arts; and then discovered letters, 
number, the sailing of ships, the domestication of 
animals, the construction of dwellings, and the 
meaning of the changing constellations. Hail to 
the primeval social worker! Hail to the first 
philanthropist! Hail to the spirit of intellectual 
revolt, and to the prototype of that faith in human- 
ity which has sustained many an undaunted Pro- 
metheus on many a solitary Caucasus in all the 
ages during which the ruling gods have been in- 
different to the needs of men. 

Well may Lowell in his youth have demanded to 
know why Zeus—this Zeus whom Prometheus de- 
fied—was made a god of: the miserable type of 
anger and revenge; the personification of brutal 
power, of ignorance and superstition and tyranny 
and blind prejudice. Well did Shelley, in his bold 
originality, carry the Greek story to its more log- 
ical conclusion in the overthrow of Zeus and the 
unbinding of Prometheus, not at the command of 
his old enemy, as the Greeks in theif orthodoxy 
were constrained to believe, but because of the 
ultimate triumph of his own idea; because his 
faith is justified; because the spirit of good will 
which he represents is the principle which is pre- 
destined to prevail against principalities and pow- 
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ers, against even the unworthiness of individual 
men, as judged by their concrete acts. 

Prometheus stands then as the symbol of 
material progress, conceived as resulting ’ not 
from accident, or the working of blind unintel- 
ligent circumstances, or forced in the interest of 
a privileged class; but as the inevitable outcome 
of the free play of the mind of man when in pos- 
session of its natural instruments, and when not 
dwarfed and brutalized by some abnormal pres- 
sure exerted by a superman with superhuman 
‘‘will to power.’’ The Promethean fire is not 
the miraculous gift of.a ‘‘choice flower’’ from on 
high, but the kindling of natural gifts in those who 
have once ceased to ‘‘dwell upon their doom’’ and 
in whom new interests, new hopes, new powers, 
and even new disappointments, betoken an awak- 
ening intellect. 

To start this cycle of social progress, it was con- 
ceived as necessary to cross the will of Zeus. Is 
there anything strange in this, or contrary to the 
usual experience of reforming philanthropists? 
Have we not, yet, jails and injunctions for 
generous minded men who have no other motive 
than that which is attributed to Prometheus? 
The modern hero, who in power of achievement 
and in capacity for enduring torture excels his 
fellowmen, who sees farther than most and feels 
the burdens of the inarticulate multitudes as if 
they were his own, is sure sooner or later to 
encounter soul-torturing eagles and many an- 
other messenger from the gods of public opin- 
ion, the dispensers of the good things of life, 
to remind him that they are as mighty and 
as stupid as those who ruled and idled in- 
differently upon Olympus. Still there are 
opportunities, as in the old legend, for the Titan 
to send back if he will the proud message that 
although mighty they are not almighty, since they 
cannot coerce the will of the strong man; not al- 
mighty while they are confronted by an undaunted 
courage which surveys the world with eyes as 
sleepless as their own. 

Prometheus symbolizes more than progress, 
more even than this democratic, spontaneous prog- 
ress which is the natural fruit of a universal in- 
tellectual awakening, He stands forever as a 
symbol of passionate faith in humanity, of con- 
fidence in the triumph of universal love and good 
will, of the inalienable right of men to whatever 


rich gifts nature may have in store. No doubt 
Prometheus enjoyed his three thousand years of 
successful defiance of the highest powers. Who 
that was equal to it would not? Every day the 
ecstasy of torture; every day the healing process 
which prepared for the next onslaught. At any 
moment he could have ended it by submission, but 
better than physical comfort was his sure knowl- 
edge that the welfare of the universe hung upon 
his endurance, upon his faithfulness to his own 
ideal, upon his keeping an unclouded. vision of 
the nothingness of all Zeus’s thunderbolts and 
eagles and the reality of the cause which his own 
brooding spirit held as_a secure trust. 

The end, as Shelley pictures it, is not Greek; but 
it is natural and in accord with the widest reach 
of human experience. Prometheus does nothing 
extraordinary to bring it about. He has no new 
accession of strength or resources. True he has 
had to submit to one new torture, keener than any 
that had ever fallen upon him. He has had to 
see that men also, these men for whom he suffers 
martyrdom, are much like Zeus. They hate and 
injure one another. They are cruel, tyrannical, 
and unjust. His response is in keeping with his 
character. His torture indeed stings him lke a 
scorpion, and yet ‘‘I pity those they torture not.” 

So great-souled workers for humanity have al- 
ways felt. Any demonstration of the unworthi- 
ness of those for whom they work and for whom 
they suffer is irrelevant, or it is all the more a 
privilege to get under their burden. ‘‘I pity those 
who are not tortured by the knowledge of the 
greater need.’’ 

But the change comes after all through the 
easily foreseeable blunder of Zeus himself. He be- 
gets a monster upon whom he confidently relies te 
subdue this last unconquered spirit of the uni. 
verse. He even summons the gods to witness 
his triumph. But he is soon undeceived. It is 
not bigotry and superstition but the universal 
love for which Prometheus has stood that are to 
prevail; and Zeus—poor, unhappy, untaught and 
unteachable Zeus— goes to his fate, as ‘‘something 
which the world can do without.”’ 

Prometheus, always a martyr, is always being 
unbound, as the natural result of the blunders of 
the tyrants who bind him. Unbound, Prometheus 
is not a dangerous character, but a light bringer. 
a mind creator, a regenerator of mankind. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


FLORENCE KELLOGG 


‘‘Why art thou white among thy thronging trees, 
White from afar upon the long hill’s crest?’’ 


* * * 


* * * 


- ‘‘The country children gather at my knees, 
I call the farmers to their Sabbath rest; 
The neighbors all are neighbors most through me; 
An upward path leads here, a path well-trod; 
Fair for their sake and constant must I be, 
The white chureh on the hill, watchman for 


God.”’ 
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Americans who led the way into the 
mountains. Few unions in the history 
of the American labor movement have 
been so predominately native American 
in their membership as the federation 
was during the most turbulent period of 
its history. And through all the troub- 
lous years physical lawlessness had its 
counterpart in legislative corruption 
and anarchy in the places of authority. 

Some of the trade unions now looked 
upon as among the most conservative 
in the country have risen through early 
periods of their history when they had 
the reputation of being the most turbu- 
lent. Ihe Western Federation of Min- 
ers may or may not turn out to be of 
this type, but that it has undergone 
changes in the twenty years of its his- 
ory is evident to the most casual in- 
juirer. In earlier days it would not 
ifiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor, nor did the larger body re- 
yard its methods with approval. As 
me of the most conservative labor 
eaders in America put it—a man con- 
ervative enough to be nominated by 
President Taft as a member of the 
ederal Industrial Relations Commis- 
ion—the Western Federation has been 
roing to school in trade union principles 
ind methods and now there are few 
inions which fulfil with greater relia- 
ility agreements and contracts. It is 
iow in regular affiliation as an integral 
art of the American Federation of 
uabor. 


Hostile to the I. W. W. 


The I. W. W. was started, to be sure, 
y Western Federation men. But as 
he career of that organization develop- 
d and it began to advocate such tactics 
S sabotage, the federation did not 
ollow the same path. No trade union 
Oday is more uncompromisingly hostile 
o the I. W. W. Haywood and his fol- 
owers have been vigorously assailed 
2 the federation conventions for their 
ttempt to spread dissension in the fed- 
ration ranks or to capture the organi- 
ation for the I. W. W. President 
foyer has himself led the fight on Hay- 
food and the I. W. W. The struggle 
3 much more than a personal or fac- 
ional feud. The proceedings of the 
st federation convention show much 
nalysis of the principles of syndical- 
3m and direct action as contrasted with 
hose of industrial and old line trade 
nionism. The former are unqualifiedly 
ondemned and Haywood, as an advo- 
ate of them, is characterized as an 
nemy to the cause of labor. 

Although its prestige has recently re- 
eived some severe blows, the federa- 
ion is the only organization among the 
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Ezonony ofthe Bl System 


Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this country pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastly 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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o° Playground Apparatus 
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au clusively by the City of 
Dis Chicago. 
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in New York. State; 
Syphilis and Insanity ; 
Alcohol and Insanity ; 
versities in Promoting Mental Hygiene; 

Bducational Methods; Care and Preventio D; 


Social Service in 
Heredity in Relation to 
The Responsibilities of Uni- 
Teaches Concerning 
Two Aspects of the State’s Duty. 

Barker, Professor of Medi- 


cine, Johns Hopkins*Medical College, President Finley, C olleg eof the City of 


New York; Dr. Jacobi, Vresident 
Butler, Columbia University ; Dr. 
ity » Dr; 


Clinic; Dr. 
rector of Wxhibit, t 
York State Hospital Commission ; 


Immigration, Ellis Island, 


‘American Medical Association ; 
Jelliffe, Professor of Psychiatry, Fordham Uni- 
Southard, Director Boston, Psychopathic Hospital ; Dr. Folks, See- 
tary State Chatities. Aid Association; Dr. Meyer, 
Mabon, Superintendent Manhattan State Hospital; Dz. 
National Committee 


President 


Director Phipps Psychiatrie 
Paton, Wi- 


for Mental Hygiene; Dr. May. New 
r. Salmon, 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene ; 


Director, Special Studies, Na- 


Hon, William Williams, Commissioner of 
Address, ; 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


$100 denomination. 
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For the convenience of investors desiring safety and an at- 
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apartment building in an attractive residence section. of 
Chicago having unusually good transportation facilities by 
steam, surface and elevated lines. 
under our usual serial payment plan and are the direct 
obligation of a responsible Chicago business man. 


The bonds are issued 
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Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 


— AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


means better citizens. Take 
care of the Sunday School and the 


church of the future will take 
care of itself. Adequate instruc- 
tion requires good textbooks. 
Send for information and acquaint 
your church school with the 
CONSTRUCTIVE’ BIBLE 
STUDIES, a graded series of 
twenty volumes. Published by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago. 


metal miners. It claims now a mem- 
bership of about 60,000 but its own re- 
port shows only about 38,000 in March, 
1912. Its 180 local unions are scattered 
through twenty-five states, territories 
or provinces. With the United Mine 
Workers, 400,000 strong, and certain 
unions in the field of transportation, it 
makes up the newly created mining de- 
partment—controlled by a joint board— 
in the American Federation of Labor. 

The Western Federation seems now 
well established in the confidence of the 
other unions with which it is associated. 
The United Mine Workers of Illinois 
have~sent.. $100,000 to support the pres- 
ent strike. Considerable sums have 
been sent by other unions. The Michi- 
gan Federation of Labor and other or- 
ganizations throughout the country are 
assessing their members to secure funds 
for the same purpose. Such men as 
John Mitchell, John B. Lennon, treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Labor, John Walker and T. L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers have come 
to the “copper country” to give personal 
help in the conduct of the strike. 

The opposition of the Calumet mana- 
gers to the Western Federation as an 
outside organization must be considered 
in the light of the fact that without such 
outside help and with winter on theit 
backs, the local men could not hope te 
continue the struggle, and would be com- 
pelled to take such terms as were grant- 
ed. 

The Western Federation is avowedly 
socialistic and it is easy to wunder- 
stand a special reluctance on _ the 
part of mine owners to deal with an 
organization which announces its ulti- 
mate desire to turn the mines from pri- 
vate into public hands. 

Nor does rampant talk and _ bitter 
abuse such as appears often in the bul- 
letin published by the striking miners 
tend to generate cordial feelings. One 
cannot help feeling that the bulletir 
in its efforts to tell the workers’ side of 
the struggle—which gets little chance 
in the local “copper collared” press, as 
the men call it—has done much damagé 
to its own cause by its needless vitu- 
peration. 


Managers’ Antagonism 


The determination of the managers 
to give the federation no possible foot 
hold is so intense that, according te 
their own frank statement, they have 
refrained from carrying out their in- 
tention of granting certain better con- 
ditions, particularly the eight-hour day 
for fear the federation would appear te 
have the credit of forcing the conces- 
sion, They declare that the federatior 
does not represent their employes an¢ 
they lay the blame for the strike or 
the agitators and organizers which the 


x 
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federation sent into the district. A man 
who knows whereof he speaks says that 
agents of certain mine companies sought 
to discover some way to deport these 
outside organizers from the district, but 
found the legal obstacles too forbidding. 

Correspondence between the local 
unions and the federation officers in 
Denver shows that the latter, instead 
of fomenting the strike at this time, 
were trying to prevent it until the dis- 
trict should be better organized, includ- 
ing surface workers as well as those 
underground. The letters to the man- 
agers seeking a conference were signed 
not by the Denver officials but by the 
officers of the local district union. The 
precipitation of the strike by the local 
unions thus indicates the reality and 
strength of the local dissatisfaction. 

The opposition of the managers to 
the federation goes much further than 
refusal to recognize or deal with the 
uniorf. They seek to extirpate it, root 
and branch, and declare that any man 
returning to work must renounce his 
membership and agree not to become a 
member so long as he continues in their 
employ. The point might be made, 
however, that if the managers consider 
membership in the federation as suffi- 
cient ground on which to refuse to re- 
employ a man, it would appear to have 
been sufficient cause for discharge when 
they became members. The continued 
employment since 1907 of men known 
to be members seems like a tacit admis- 
sion of their right to be such. 


Managers Criticised 


On this point and on the operators’ 
reservation of the right to refuse em- 
ployment to agitators, Judge Alfred J. 
Murphy of Detroit, sent by Governor 
Ferris to mediate, included this vigor- 
ous language in his report: 


“IT could not, with self-respect, pro- 
pose these terms to the employes, for 
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Bear in mind, POSTAL LIFE poli- 
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mails—direct—it not only effects 
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no self-respecting striker could submit 
to the two conditions I refer to. 


“To agitate for improved conditions, 
to agitate for the right of employes to 
organize, to agitate for any legitimate 
end is the right of every citizen. To 
penalize the exercise of that right by 
refusing employment throughout the 
copper country to any striker is to put 
him and his family upon that community 
practically without employment. It is 
wrong in principle and fundamentally. 
In policy nothing so much reminds me 

f it as the obtuse course of the Bour- 
bons. It would put the strikers who re- 
turn to work in the position of sacrific- 
ing their fellows who had been loyal in 

‘common cause. 

“The position of the employers that 
withdrawal from the membership in the 
federation must be a condition preced- 
ent to re-employment is equally arbi- 
irary and untenable. In principle if the 
mployer can do this, he can with like 
opriety, compel withdrawal from any 
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political, religious or social body as 
condition of employment, It is basic 
ally un-American in this tense situz 

ra tion, where power should be used gen 
Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing erously and gently, it is a policy whic 
Teepe READ A OM A ee Tal Sobage PGP eT, a OS en Sr ee will set men’s teeth, evoke in the striker 
a spirit of loyalty and sacrifice and mak 
them ready to suffer desperate hare 
ships before acknowledging any suc 
right in the employer.” 


0043000 


The relentless carrying out of thi 
policy is practically sure to drive int 
dangerous secrecy industrial organizz 
tion which ought to have open freedon 
The operators may crush the federatio 
but in this event one familiar with th 

_ labor movement does not have to stretc 
his imagination much to see in the fu 
ture another struggle in the “coppe 
country” with an organization of th 

_I. W. W. type all the more bitter be 
cause built upon the smouldering fir 
left from the present strike. 
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hear grievances and complaints, which 
it is announced will be adjusted speedily 
with no discrimination against men mak- 
ing them. How far such a grievance 
day, in which decisions must rest solely 
on the good nature of one party to the 
dispute, falls short of the balanced ad- 


judicatien of the conciliation boards in | 


the anthracite field, is needless to say, 
Federal Mediation 


The main effort at mediation was | 


made by the federal Department of La- 
bor. This department had been investi- 
gating the strike through its agent, Wal- 
ted B. Palmer, who had investigated 
miners’ strikes in Colorado some years 
ago and recently in the Westmoreland 
district of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary Wilson sent to Calumet 
John A. Moffitt, successful mediator in 
the difficult controversy between the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and its em- 
ployes. Mr. Moffitt proposed that with 
all question of the recognition of the 
Federation eliminated, the points at is- 
sue be settled by a board of arbitration 
consisting of five members, two to be 
chosen by the mine managers, two to 
be chosen by the strikers—these two 
not to be members of the Western 
Federation of Miners—and the fifth to 
be chosen by Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Labor. The union was 
persuaded to accept this plan; the man- 
agers turned it. down. 

“Early in October, on his return from 
Calumet, Mr. Moffitt and Congressman 
Andrew J. Peters of Massachusetts, had 
an interview in Boston with Quincy A. 
Shaw and other officers of the Calumet 
and Hecla Company. Mr. Shaw was 
asked why he did not go to Calumet to 
see his workers when, in September, he 
went to Lansing, Mich., to confer with 
General Manager James MacNaughton. 
According to Mr. Moffitt, he replied that 
to have done so would have encouraged 
the strikers to hope that the company 
would deal with their organization. He 
further expressed regret that the gov- 
ernor and the federal authorities had of- 
fered their .good offices at mediation, 
saying that these efforts merely encour- 
aged the men to continue the strike. 
When asked if he would meet a com- 
mittee of the strikers, he said that he 
would if the invitation came from Mr. 
MacNaughton, but he declared that he 
‘would refuse absolutely to meet such a 
committee, if they were members of the 
Western Federation of Miners, or if he 
learned that they were in any way con- 
cerned in rioting since the strike began. 
' With the failure of this effort at 
‘mediation the strike becomes, as stated 
at the outset of this article, a struggle 
of endurance over the right of the men 
organize in the only union which 
eir fellow workers in the metal mines 
of the country have formed. 
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By the way, may I intrude my disap- 
pointment at the new format? I think it 
is horrid, and I have already given up my 
subscription to another magazine because 
of its change.of form. But I won’t give 
up THE Survey, even should you make it 
three feet each way. 


[Rev.] CuHartes Morris Apprson. 


[Rector of St. John’s Church.] 
Stamford, Conn. 


I like it—coat, color, contents, symbols 
and all. 


SHELBY M. Harrtson. 


[Director Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation. ] 
New York City. 


If you could realize how maddening it 
is to those who have magazines bound to 
arrange space for them in a library, you 
surely would enlarge them by making them 
thicker, rather than changing the form. 
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All hail to the new Survey! With this 
number this valuable magazine of “social 
exploration” starts its career in a new and 
enlarged form. No man who is interested 
in the relations of business life to social 
and civic problems should fail to know 
THE Survey, especially the monthly maga- 
zine numbers. Although there is in this 
special issue nothing of particular appeal 
to advertising men, we cannot refrain from 
wishing THE Survey godspeed in its new 
work.—Associated Advertising. 


,Let me send you my congratulations 
upon the first issue of THE SuRvEY in its 
new size. I find I shall have to put aside 
more time for reading THE Survey. Here- 
tofore I have found that a half hour or 
so sufficed, but last night I was kept up 
late reading it to the exclusion of other 
reading. I found I wanted to read pretty 
much everything in it. The article by 
Judge Winslow is one of the best things 
Tue Survey has published. 


Rosert S. BREWSTER. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


I am delighted with the new appearance 
of THe Survey: It is vastly improved. 


BERNARD FLEXNER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The presswork is the best I have hereto- 
fore seen on THE Survey. Also, the rule 
borders on. the announcement pages and 
some of the headings look well. 

Wa tteER GILLISS. 
[The Gilliss Press.] 
New York. 


The issue of THe Survey for October 


4 at hand. I heartily congratulate you on 
its fine appearance, as well as the quality 
of the reading matter. THE Survey is per- 
forming a great service in social uplift 
work. I read every article contained in 
each issue with real pleasure, and I trust 
with profit. 

Joun B. Lennon. 
[Treas., American Federation of Labor.] 

Bloomington, Ill. 


I congratulate you upon the appearance 
and contents of the last Survey number. 


F. C. SCHWEDTMAN. 


[National Association of Manufacturers.] 
Springfield, Ill. 


I want to offer my rapturous congratu- 
lations. I am not yet through looking it 
over, but the thing that strikes me is that 
in appearance it seems a sight less 
self-conscious than it used to. It seems to 
say: “Go to! Today I am twenty-one years 
old.” Ty 


Bully for you in your new “fall dress.” 
An epochal issue October 4. 
E. F. DoueHErTy. 
Vincennes, Ind. 


I am impelled to dictate a personal word 
congratulating you on the improved ap- 
pearance and material in the October issue 
of THe Survey. After very careful con- 
sideration, we found this the most con- 
venient and inexpensive size for our own 
publication, Boys’ Life, and I am glad to 
see that you have adopted the same idea. 
I sincerely hope that the publication in its 
new form will receive the support it de- 


serves. 
James E. WEst. 


[Chief Scout Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America. ] 
New York City. 


In enclosing my check for a renewal of 
my subscription to the Survey Associates. 
I cannot send it without a few words of 
personal appreciation. 

The new size, the distinctive cover 
(which I wish might have had an addition- 
al color), the more attractive set up, and 
particularly the editorials in larger type are 
all welcome—in fact it now takes its place 
on the shelf with the Literary Digest in my 
den, while in my interest and affection it 
has a place by itself as the one magazine 
that is doing something besides “make 


money.” 
W. J. Hoacson. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 


cents per line, 

‘*Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced Man as Executive 


(1). Training. College, _ University, 
Travel. 

(2). Experience. Over ten years in 
varied social work as investigator, person- 
al worker, executive. “Y 

(Cape Qualifications. Knowledge of mod- 
ern business methods, ability in raising 
funds and preparing budgets, success in 
directing paid workers and _ enlisting 
volunteers, experience as writer and public 
speaker. Address 1167 SurRvEY. ; 


YOUNG woman, trained, experienced in 
Settlement, Organized Charity, Day Nur- 
sery, desires position. Speaks fluently 
Italian, Spanish. Address 1169 Survey. ~ 


PRESENT Superintendent of a boyal 
industrial farm school, desires to make a 
change. Address 1170 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Superintendent open. 
for engagement with vocational institution 
where agriculture and other industries are 
taught. Best of references. Address: 
Vocationalist P. O. Box 233, Madison, Wie 
consin. 


MOTHERS helper—Governess or Com- 
panion for young children. A capable cul- 
tivated gentlewoman desires position in a 
harmonious home. Address 1171 SuRvEY. 


FOR SALE . 


RARE CHANCE for teacher, studio, in 
stitution or settlement—Weber grand 
piano, fine tone, perfect condition; will sell 
cheap. S. E; Smith, 25 Broad St. N. Y./C 
Telephone Broad 1686. 


HOSPITAL EFFICIENCY CONSULTS 


A. E. P. ROCKWELL, M.D. 
248 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Surveys made of the Organization, Construc= 
tion, and Administration of Hospitals 
and similar institutions. 


The Raising of Funds; Social Service Efficiencas 
ospital Inspection especially studied. 


Gloriously bracing 
‘ comfortable On: 

tember Ist to 

included) only $5 


mers. From’ hee 
15th, inclusive, all rooms (best 
0 per berth. 


“ MORE to ) BRE MEN 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General 
262 S. CHARLES STREET 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Metropolitan has a special $5,000 
whole-life policy at very low rates. 
A good risk is a man in good health, of good family history, in an 
_ occupation without special hazard. 
| Can you qualify? . 
Then inquire about this special 
low-rate policy. Rate per $5,000 
Don’t wait for a “raise” to make | 
. possible another policy. Add 
$5,000 now. 
Note the rate at your age. See 
how little $5,000 more insurance 
will cost. Think of the satisfaction, 
the sense of security, in that much 
more protection against an evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs while 


you work. ‘The day you stop, it 

begins. ~The day after your last 

pay a is insurance policy day. 
The Metropoli- 
tan is there wait- | 
ing with a check. 


@ 


Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


HONESTY SECRECY RAPIDITY 


- VII. 


ACCURACY 


Are assured for next Tuesday 


ELECTION DAY 


In Communities Using 


TRIUMPH ~ 
VOTING MACHINE 


Do you know the dangers and inaccuracies of hand ballot voting ? 


Ballots slightly torn by accident in unfolding and folding dhiited by the 
voter are liable not to be counted. Under the law, they are void. 


Ballots returned by the voter, if folded differently than when delivered to 


him, are void by law. 


Ballots marked in any unusual way, as a cross drawn with lines sey 
crooked, or by an indelible pencil not quite black, are technically voi 


These are some of the hundreds of flaws which have been held by judicial de- 


cisions to be sufficient to invalidate ballots. 


These precautions are necessary to insure 


secrecy, but ae they often in effect disfranchise honest voters for a year. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO. 60 Wall St, NEW YORK | |} 


Do you feel absolutely sure that every _ 
ballot you have cast has been counted just 
as you desired—that your ballot every 
year was free from all the thousands of 
possible flaws? — 


The ‘TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE % 
gives you this assurance for it~ 
CANNOT MIS-MARK BALLOTS 
CANNOT MISCOUNT BALLOTS 
PREVENTS PLURAL VOTING 
PREVENTS DISHONEST COUNTING | 


Actual use of the TRIUMPH VOTING |} 
MACHINE proves it to be a successful ap- | 


plication of the principles of scientific and |} 
efcient management to elections. It meets 


\ 


all election law requirements. 


Send for our illustrated booklet and let us show 
you the modern way. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


